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MANY MANSIONS 


O READ Some Schools of Cath- 
olic Spirituality * is much like watching a papal procession into St. 
Peter’s : all the ancient and modern orders, in their variety of dignity 
and garb, march devoutly before their common Father. They are at 
their best. One can just imagine what heaven is like. No black eyes, 
no bleeding noses, and hardly a telling look askance. And the Holy 
Father is proud of them all. 

Again, there comes to mind the age-old synoptic problem of the 
Gospels. The first three evangelists tell the same story of the Christ, 
yet with great freedom of personality, audience and aims. One can 
hardly decide whether to be impressed with their similarities or their 
dissimilarities. 

The great mystery about the unity of the Catholic life is that it has 
sO many unique and brilliant facets. Facets which reveal the rich 
inner reality of godliness. This book is nothing if not brilliant. Its 
brilliance is not so much on the side of style (though in part spiritual 
theology comes in finer garb than usual), but in the revelation of 
great doctrine. Then there are the brilliant French names: Daniel- 
Rops, Jacques Winandy, O.S.B., Valentin Breton, O.F.M., Pie Rég- 
amey, O.P., Paul-Marie de la Croix, O.C.D., Pierre Pourrat, P.S.S., 
Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., Mgr. Francis Vincent, Jean Gautier, 
P.S.S., Canon Eugene Masure. The excellent translation of a difficult 
assignment is the work of Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 

The original French title, La Spiritualité Catholique, is more true 
to the contents than the English, especially since each writer is at 
pains to show the basic catholicity of his spirituality. Some of the 
writers in fact deny that they have a peculiar spirituality (e.g., p. 
76). This is all to the good, since one of the purposes of the volume 
is to bring some apparently divergent “schools” under one cover. 
But it is not equivalent to denying the specific character of any order 
or institute. If in the pursuit of certain aims an individual group 
develops certain family features, then that does not diminish its 
catholicity. Even in one and the same family we find an astonishing 


* Edited by Jean Gautier. Translated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. Desclée 
Company, New York. 1959. Pp. 384. Cloth, $4.75. 
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variety of features at times, not only physical but psychological 
and spiritual. 

It all comes down to a definition of what is a “school of spiritual- 
ity.” To answer this question, and to introduce his various contribu- 
tors, the editor writes his preface on “Catholic Spirituality and 
Schools of Spirituality.” 

We must put aside all narrow conceptions, as if the differences 
between schools reduced itself to a few non-essential externals, like 
the color of a habit, or the hour of rising, or the number of Our 
Fathers. Sometimes religious orders are only different in their or- 
ganization and methods of spiritual life. But the course of centuries 
has developed the spirit of many an order, has undergirt the original 
structure of a founder with a powerful theological system. Without 
denying any Catholic truth or supernatural value, a given order can 
fix its zealous attention on certain truths, or combination of truths, 
and set them in high relief. The work of the Church too, and her 
battle with new ideologies that threaten the Christ-Truth, can lift 
new truths, hitherto only implicit in the Church’s consciousness, into 
prominence. 

Accordingly we experience new emphases and centers of Gospel 
truths, new ways of holiness, new “spiritualities.” Whether we call 
the differences accidental or essential depends on the clarity of our 
view under faith. 

Approached with open sympathy, the book will make us more 
tolerant of each other. “We have already pointed out his (Ignatius’) 
principle: It is a most dangerous error to want to lead all souls to 
perfection along the same path” (p. 238). “To affirm that one saint 
or another practiced the most profound humility, the most rigorous 
renunciation, the most absolute devotedness is surely not to claim 
that he alone attained this level of virtue” (p. 245). 

The authors of the symposium avoid “wounding comparisons,” 
but meet the challenge positively, by exploiting their respective 
sources. They clarify and synthesize. The book is a real study and 
will rid the reader of any false clichés, such as: “Dominicans, it is 
claimed, live by faith; Franciscans live by charity” (p. 91). 

Each order, or rather the main schools, are represented by com- 
petent spokesmen. If these do not satisfy, then the respective groups 
must settle it within their own circles. And so the reviewer takes 
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this opportunity to state his disappointment with the very first chap- 
ter, “Benedictine Spirituality,” by Dom Jacques Winandy (no longer 
Abbot at Clervaux). 

The Abbot writes frankly and well about ups and downs in the 
history of Benedictines, about the continuity of private and com- 
mon prayer, and he is evidently himself a monk of great ascetical 
austerity, because he constantly holds up Cassian and the hermits 
as the ideal of Benedictine spirituality. But he does not do justice 
to other elements in the monastic picture: the theology of the Mys- 
tical Body as the basis for Benedictine family life and stability, the 
mission spirit of the monk when he is at his best, the spirit of modera- 
tion as opposed to mediocrity, the great saints who were fashioned 
by community life and psalmody and contemplation with the liturgy 
as mainspring, the basic sacramentality and humanism which 
worked sanctity in the cloister and Christian culture in the world. 

We feel it unnecessary to denounce the “ora et labora” ideal (p. 
44), since the former embraces also the “lectio divina.” Few Bene- 
dictines will go along with his statement that “before the days of 
Dom Guéranger and Dom Delatte, the monks did not stress the 
importance of worship in their life” (p. 45). 

It is hard to predict which of the many Benedictine Congregations 
would espouse the ideal he picks out of the rich background of 
Benedictine history. All of the modern Congregations represent the 
development of centuries, what with ordination to the priesthood 
of many monks, with works approved and assigned by the Church, 
and more centralization. While it may be hard to characterize “Bene- 
dictine Spirituality” and reduce it to a pattern, harder than in the 
case of any other, it is unrealistic to adopt an “independent line” 
apart from the legitimate lessons of history. And it will prove con- 
fusing to the young. 

Others expect that the Benedictines abound in the Church’s spirit 
of liturgy (e.g. p. 10). It is this which constitutes the Benedictines’ 
chief claim to catholicity. All the writers are conscious of having 
to express their harmony with the liturgy of the Church, particularly 
as this is unfolding today as the Church’s essential context of holi- 
ness. Pius XII said, ““The most pressing duty of Christians is to live 
the liturgical life, and increase and cherish its supernatural spirit” 
(Mediator Dei). If the liturgy is not a “school of spirituality,” it is 
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nonetheless “the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit” for prayer and piety. The authors of Some Schools 
of Catholic Spirituality are conscious of this. The spiritual life is 
becoming more and more sacramental (p. 355). 

It would be true to offer the criticism that nowhere does the liturgy 
come fully into its own as a forming and transforming power of 
holiness, that there is scarcely mention of the liturgical Presence of 
Christ in the sense of Pius XII in Mediator Dei (the “French School” 
leans mostly in that direction ), that “in the midst of you there stands 
One whom you know not” (John 1:26). It is for each one to strike 
his own “mea culpa” if necessary, just as each must ascend the altar 
each day unto the perfect school of Christ, which is the perfect school 
of the moral and theological virtues, of prayer and a life of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The writer feels that things concerning the spiritual life are getting 
too complicated, even for the educated (e.g., “a totalitarian exigency 
of unitive transformation”), and that a return to liturgical sources 
is as simple as a return to Christ. The writer on Dominican spiritual- 
ity puts it well: “Today the liturgy is held in higher honor than it was 
twenty years ago and now we know that it can do much more than 
guide Christian sensibilities. We are re-discovering the essential 
sacramentality of the Church and we see that the deep meaning of 
every Christian life is the realization, within the limits of a special 
vocation, of the Mystery of Salvation liturgically reenacted” (p. 
107). “Within the limits of a special vocation” means that we ought 
not to strike each other’s breasts! 

One marvels at the wonderful power of Franciscan spirituality to 
enlist man in the praise of God through Christ, and to place the 
liturgy (which is Christ-in-sign) into a necessary relation with mysti- 
cism. “Taught these truths, the Franciscan soul does not pretend to 
present himself alone before God, nor to know God except through 
the visible image which He has pleased to give us of Himself. To see 
the Son is to see the Father” (p. 65). Franciscan joyfulness and 
sense of humanity too can teach all of us the way to the Father in 
and with Christ. 

Similarly, the inherent power of serving God found in the Jesuit 
spirituality is another example of an asset to liturgical participation 
and spirituality. And the Carmelite way suggests that “the living way, 
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Christ Jesus,” who assimilates and transforms by an “actual union,” 
is one way, encompassing both our human doing and silence on the 
one hand, and the doing of God in the place of meeting. St. Teresa 
lived and walked this path of Christ. “In fact her prudence and 
supernatural wisdom made her require that contemplative life — and 
mystical experience when this is added — be made more and more 
dependent on dogmatic formulae, the sacraments, submission to the 
Church and to superiors, the practice of virtues, fidelity to the Rule” 
(p. 138). Carmelite spirituality also has an excellent basis for teach- 
ing us a liturgical life with Mary (p. 129). 

The most significant plea for liturgy as a “life-giving force of 
contemporary spirituality” comes to us in the words of Canon Ma- 
sure’s final chapter. “So the liturgical movement has brought about, 
not precisely a revolution (we do wrong to use this word because the 
movement is eminently traditional) but a resurrection; and this is 
about to give the contemporary Church and modern piety a com- 
pletely renewed and interior soul, for which the sacred and com- 
munal act has resumed all its importance” (p. 357f.). With Masure’s 
chapter the great doctrine of the Mystical Body also comes into 
most intimate working relation to man’s sanctification (see p. 372 
especially). 

The volume under consideration is extraordinarily valuable and 
stimulating. Containing far more than any one person can digest or 
realize, because all of theology and of the history of sanctity becomes 
involved, it will give each one what the Holy Spirit will suggest under 
grace. Great decisive ideas, the promise of renascence and develop- 
ment, the living principles of sacred Scripture, and the ever-present 
Christ in the Mystical Body will insure the unity of all the many 
mansions in the Father’s House. 

Paschal Botz, O.S.B. 
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SIGNS OF THE CROSS IN THE 
CANON OF MASS 





HE MEANING of the numerous 
signs of the cross that occur throughout the canon of Mass in the 
Roman rite, especially of those that are indicated after the conse- 
cration, is indeed a hoary liturgical enigma. 

In 751 St. Boniface, the English apostle of Germany, wrote to 
Pope St. Zachary about the diversity of usage he found in manu- 
scripts about these crosses, asking what was the correct use of them. 
The Pope in reply sent him through a priest, one called Lullus, a 
rotulus with the text of the canon showing the correct points at 
which the crosses should be made. 

As to their meaning, the Middle Ages produced the usual crop 
of allegorical explanations — some of them very fanciful indeed — 
and Pope Innocent III (1198-1216) in his treatise on the Mass? 
confessed that he could not find a plausible explanation of the 
crosses, St. Thomas gave a nice vague solution of the problem by 
saying that they were commemorative signs of the passion and 
death of Christ on the cross, the origin of all graces.” 

Indeed a special commission set up by the Council of Trent 
(1545-63), De Abusibus Missae, recommended at first that the 
crosses should be eliminated, but later decided to leave them un- 
touched since they were so old. 

If we exclude the doxology at the end of the canon — where the 
signs are made with the sacred Host and are the latest in time to 
appear — there are in its text six series of crosses, making twenty 
crosses in all, and these six series are mentioned, with a detailed 
explanation, in Ordo Romanus II (viii, c). 

Nearly all these crosses first appeared in manuscripts of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, and occur in a kind of balanced order, two 
sets (3 and 3+-2) before the consecration, two at the consecration, 
and two sets (3-4-2 and 2) — excluding the final clause Per quem 
which has 3 (3-+5, if the doxology be included) — after the 
consecration. 


1 De S. Altaris Mysterio, V, 2. 
? Cf. Summa, Ill, q. 83, ad 5. 
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In four cases — at Quam oblationem, the two consecrations, and 
at Per quem—the cross accompanies the verb benedicere, which 
one would expect, and in three cases the crosses are plainly indica- 
tive of the oblata (haec dona . . . in Te igitur; hostiam puram 

. in Unde et memores; and Corpus et Sanguinem in Supplices). 

And it is notable that whenever the oblata are mentioned in the 
course of the canon — except in Hanc igitur where an imposition 
of hands occurs instead — there is a cross. 

Dr. John Brinktrine in his book on the Mass Die Heilige Messe 
tells us of the results of his examination of forty-five codices cov- 
ering a period from the seventh to the fourteenth centuries; some 
few between the seventh and eleventh centuries have no crosses, 
but most of the MSS. have the crosses as they now are in the Roman 
Missal. Here is a résumé of Dr. Brinktrine’s investigations : 

1) For Te igitur: these crosses are the oldest, e.g., four*® occur 
in the famous MS. Vatican Codex Reginensis 316 (end VII c.); 

2) Quam oblationem: the crosses are found from the eighth 
century ; they occur in almost all MSS., but there are some variants 
and some uncertainty in a few codices. 

3) At the consecration: both crosses occur in nearly all MSS. 
beginning from the eighth century. 

4) Unde et memores: nearly all the codices from the eighth 
century have the first three crosses, there is some uncertainty in 
certain MSS. about the last two. 

5) Supplices: the crosses here are of a slightly later date; they 
occur in only two early (ninth century) codices, and are absent 
from many of the later MSS. also. In some there is a cross at bene- 
dictione where the celebrant now crosses himself. 

6) Per quem: the first three crosses occur in nearly all the oldest 
MSS. (from the eighth century). 

Before attempting to find out the significance of these crosses in 
the canon some preliminary observations will be useful. 

1) The crosses made their appearance exactly at the period 
(VII-IX c.) when the active participation of the people in the Mass 
was already nearly dead, the voice of the celebrant during Mass 
* The fourth is over the word benedicere. This occurs in two other codices 


only. It disappeared soon, probably to have the number three, which had a 
special symbolism attaching to it. 
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was gradually lowered until finally, (VIII-IX c.), the canon was 
said entirely silently. The Mass became for the people a spectacle, 
and the rite became a kind of mime, ritual gestures (signs of the 
cross, kissing of the altar, etc.), which were previously rare, began 
to come into use, One reason for this, presumably, was to aid the 
congregation in trying to follow the course of the Mass rite. They 
were teaching gestures, to instruct the people about the Mass. 

2) The occurrence of the word benedicere naturally suggested 
the use of a cross— which began quite early to replace the older 
gesture of blessing, the extension of the hand over the object to be 
blessed ; the triple cross may well have been suggested by the prac- 
tice of blessing objects in the form of a cross (making the sign in 
the middle, to the left and to the right). 

3) The making of a cross over something is not exclusively a 
gesture of blessing, it had other meanings also (see infra), e.g., 
often in the Middle Ages it was merely a commemorative sign. 

4) In the early centuries there was a close mental connection 
between blessing and thanksgiving (one blessed God for favors 
received) and between the latter and offering. 

5) The number and order of the crosses may have been in- 
fluenced by the desire for symmetry and by the symbolism attach- 
ing to certain numbers. 

Now for the possible explanations of the crosses in the canon: 

1) They indicate an invocative blessing over the oblata (before 
the consecration) in Te igitur, and possibly at each consecration, 
though here it is probable that benedixit means, in reference to our 
Lord at the Last Supper, that He gave thanks, i.e., praised God, 
rather than blessed the bread.‘ It may also have this meaning (even 
after the consecration) at Per quem,° especially if the words haec 
omnia do not primarily refer to the eucharistic Species but to ob- 
jects sometimes blessed at this point in the Mass in the Middle Ages. 

2) In Te igitur also, and in the two last crosses in Quam obla- 


‘In the words of the institution of the Blessed Eucharist in sacred Scrip- 
ture: Matthew (26:26) and Mark (14:22) use benedicere, while Luke 
(22:19) and Paul (1 Cor. 11:24) use gratias agere for the consecration of the 
yee while the former two use gratias agere for the consecration of the 
chalice. 

* The occurrence of the word benedicis may also have some bearing 
in the use of the crosses here. 
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tionem, in Unde et memores and in Supplices, the crosses are best 
explained as simply a stylized indicative gesture,® just as the cele- 
brant’s simple greeting to the people was stylized in the form Domi- 
nus vobiscum. The greatest modern authority on the Mass, Fr. J. A. 
Jungmann, S.J., lends his authority to this view, which was already 
advocated in the sixteenth century by his fellow-Jesuit the famous 
Fr. Maldonatus. 

We must remind ourselves [he writes in Missarum 
Sollemnia]* that the solemn prose style that dominates the Roman 
canon is the type of speech that was cultivated in the schools of rhetoric 
in the decadent Roman Empire. The oratorical phrase implies also the 
oratorical gesture. The oratorical phrase that touches on some object 
in the view of the listener implies a gesture directing the attention to 
that object, a principle that governs every vital speech and, therefore, 
likewise the prayer which was naturally and originally eloquent. Al- 
though such things, because taken for granted, are seldom mentioned 
in liturgical works, still there are some examples, and not all in oriental 
liturgy but in the Roman as well. We must conclude that these gestures 
were subsequently —that is since the eighth century — stylized into 
a sign of the cross; there is no lack of examples and parallels.® 


Father Jungmann, however, thinks there is more in the crosses 
than a demonstrative gesture. He continues: ® 
Looking yet more 
closely at the significance of this pointing gesture, we are forced to 
remark the following: Since we are concerned with the offering up of 
gifts which we cannot transfer to an invisible God except by means of 
interpretive words and gestures, the gesture of pointing would become 
a gesture of oblation whenever it accompanied the plea for acceptance 
(petimus uti accepta habeas; offerimus praeclarae majestate tuae). . . . 
These demonstrative signs of the cross are, therefore, merely another 
expression of our will humbly to offer up to God the gifts that lie on 
the altar. 
* When the M.C., e.g., at high Mass, indicates a text in the missal to the 


png he does so using his entire right hand, not pointing with the index 
nger. 
7 quote from the English translation The Mass of the Roman Rite made 
by Rev. F. A. Brunner, C.SS.R. (Benziger, 1955), Vol. II, p. 145. 

* Fr. Jungmann gives some of these in footnotes to his text. It is interesting 
to note that the great Anglican liturgist Bishop Frere in his book The Princi- 
ples of Religious Ceremonial (1906) thinks also that some of the crosses are 
just “—— signs. 

. 147. 
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Dr. Brinktrine in attempting to explain the meaning of the crosses 
in the canon pointed out that from the earliest times signs of the 
cross had not only the role of underlining the idea of blessing or 
sanctification, but also were used to give special prominence and 
emphasis to certain sacred words (and so, e.g., the signing of the 
book of the gospel by the deacon). 

About this view Fr. Jungmann thinks? that while this idea 
might partly explain the use of the cross over hostiam puram and 
similar words, it is not a sufficient explanation of the crosses through- 
out the canon. “Why precisely,” he asks, “are these words empha- 
sized? They are certainly not the most sacred words in the canon.” 

The better explanation, then, of the signs of the cross in the 
canon, when they are not clearly part of an invocative blessing, is 
that they are stylized gestures of indication. 

Since the inflated number of these crosses is disturbing — espe- 
cially when they are badly made, with a movement of the entire 
arm, giving a pump-handle effect to the excessive movements of 
the elbow — it seems desirable, and not unlikely, that, in the reform 
of the Roman rite of Mass which is now in preparation, many of 
them will be eliminated. 

J. B. O’Connell 


NEWMAN AND THE 
ROMAN BREVIARY 


HE NIGHT of Saturday, De- 
cember 23, 1843, John Henry Newman, a forty-two year old Angli- 
can clergyman, noted in a journal that he had been keeping during 
a retreat with fellow Anglicans at his cottage at Littlemore, near 
Oxford: “Exercise 3, 4% past 7— % past 8. Great want of mat- 
ter: took to repeating the Great Antiphons of Advent.” 

One pictures him there in the library that served as chapel, and 
one wonders if his mind harked back to his first acquaintance with 


*P. 145. 
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the Roman breviary that contained those great antiphons: the day 
when, asked to choose one of Hurrel Froude’s books as a memento, 
he took, at the suggestion of a friend, his breviary. It was due to 
Froude that he had made the voyage in the Mediterranean in 1833 
in the course of which he wrote “Lead, Kindly Light,” and, in- 
directly due to him that he was praying a decade later: 

“O Orient! Splendor of eternal light, and Sun of Justice! come 
and enlighten them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

. . O Emmanuel, our King and Lawgiver, the Expectation and 
Savior of the nations! come and save us, O Lord our God!” 

That winter evening, he knew himself to be in special need, for 
since the publication of Tract 90 and his move to Littlemore, he 
had sheltered a number of young Anglican clergymen there in the 
hope of holding them within the fold of the Established Church. 
In August 1843, one of these, William Lockhart, had found himself 
unable to abide by his promise to remain an Anglican for a stipu- 
lated time, and had become a Catholic. Newman was distressed, 
but through the summer and autumn he had kept as busy as he 
could preparing for the press his translation of Athanasius. 

The notes in his August journal betray great uneasiness, and 
indicate, moreover, that he was making constant use of the Roman 
breviary, reciting the office, even Matins, with some regularity, 
and reading None before conducting afternoon services in the Little- 
more church or preaching at St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

In September, feeling that he had somehow failed the Anglicans, 
he had formally resigned the living of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and had 
preached his famous sermon, “The Parting of Friends.” Small 
wonder that, awaiting Christmas, he uttered the breviary prayers 
to the Light of the World! 

No scholar would claim that Newman became a Catholic in 1845 
solely because he had used the breviary. But he wrote in his Apolo- 
gia pro Vita Sua in 1864 that he had had Froude’s copy beside 
him for twenty-eight years. 

It so happened that among Froude’s papers, edited by Newman 
and John Keble, and published in 1838 under the title Remains, 
were his notes on the breviary in the use of which he had been 
instructed by the Spanish-Irish apostate Blanco White in 1827 
at Oxford. These notes, pondered in connection with the book that 
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Froude had used, gave Newman the impetus for Tract No. 75 of 


” 


Tracts for the Times, “On the Roman Breviary. . . . 

This tract, with its description of the “excellence and beauty in 
the services of the breviary,” caused vehement protests at Oxford. 
Newman put the case rather mildly in his Apologia when he wrote, 
“It frightened my own friends on its first appearance.” Neverthe- 
less, in 1838, he had determined to have the breviary translated into 
English by two of his old pupils. Needless to add, the translation 
was not published. 

But there was nothing to prevent an Anglican clergyman’s using 
the book in private prayer, and, in Newman’s journals, the refer- 
ences to reciting the Day Hours became more and more frequent. 
The scheme of prayers allotted to different hours and seasons filled 
a need for him for whom time, his own time and time as a phenome- 
non, had immense importance. “Teach me Lord, the value of time,” 
he prayed. As an ordained minister, his time was in a special sense 
God’s, and he felt that it must be consecrated to His service. 

The office, built largely around the psalms, was scriptural enough 
to satisfy his yearning for the words of revelation: in Tract 75, he 
had remarked on the rightness of arrangement as conducive to a 
proper understanding of the prayers of David. Then, each little chap- 
ter, each lesson had marvellous meaning for him who was so deeply 
versed in the Bible and in the writings of the Fathers. 

Naturally, he found appealing the lyric quality given to the office 
by the hymns and canticles, for he relished beautiful phrases and 
had, moreover, learned from the Evangelicals and from his friend 
John Keble the value of hymnody in worship. The terse and prac- 
tical collects must have solaced him by giving direction to the prayer 
of petition, for he was thus relieved of any scruple regarding its be- 
ing self-centered. 

Through steadily increasing use of the Roman breviary, Newman 
was thoroughly familiar with the office by the time he was ordained 
priest in Rome in 1847. His notes during his retreat there reveal, 
perhaps, a nostalgia for the Littlemore library in which he had been 
received into the Church and made his first Communion, and show 
very clearly that he clung to the portions of the liturgy associated 
with the place. Distressed and distracted at times by prevalent nine- 
teenth century “devotions,” the attachment to the breviary formed 
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during his Anglican years was a steadying force in his spiritual life 
as a Catholic. 

If, after becoming a Catholic, he ever had in mind a translation 
of the breviary such as that which he had tried to initiate at Oxford, 
he probably felt that it could be done after his projected transla- 
tion of the Scriptures was completed: a work to which he set his 
hand only to be thwarted, as in other works, by his new superiors. 

But he did translate some of the breviary hymns himself, and 
encouraged Father Edward Caswall, who had been an Oxford man 
and an Anglican clergyman, and had become a Catholic and an 
Oratorian through his influence, to put many others into English. 

Among Newman’s own renderings are the daily hymns for Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None and Compline. Characteristic of his genius are 
the effects of light conveyed in the hymn for Sext and of passing 
time in that for None. In addition to the daily hymns, he translated 
a few for Lauds, including Aeterne rerum Conditor used on Sun- 
days from Epiphany to Lent and from the middle of October to 
Advent. His rendering of the Monday Lauds hymn, Splendor pa- 
ternae gloriae, would be recognized as his by any one familiar with 
his style: 

Of the Father efiiuence bright, 
Out of light evolving light, 
Light from light, unfailing ray, 
Day creative of the day. 


Several of these hymns are said to be of the school of Ambrose, 
and Ambrose was one of Newman’s favorite Fathers. 

The Monday Lauds hymn is close to the original in its wording. 
He gave himself greater leeway in rendering Prudentius’ hymns for 
Wednesday and Thursday Lauds. That for Thursday, Lux ecce 
surgit aurea, has unforgettable lines, including the opening, “See, 
the golden dawn is glowing” that holds the hope of new-born day, 
and the phrase, “the still hours move” that records time as quietly 
as a sundial. 

Caswall’s translations are even better known than Newman’s, 
perhaps. At Oxford, he had won a coveted poetry prize, and some 
of his verses bespeak the poet. One recalls St. Gregory’s Ecce jam 
noctis, and Caswall’s rendering, “Lo, fainter now lie spread the 
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shades of night”: St. Bernard’s Jesu dulcis memoria, “Jesu! the 
very thought of Thee” : St. Thomas Aquinas’ Pange, lingua, gloriosi, 
“Sing, my tongue, the Saviour’s glory,” and numerous others, in- 
cluding the familiar translation of the Stabat Mater, “At the Cross 
her station keeping.” Several of Caswall’s translations were set to 
music by John Bacchus Dykes who wrote the tune for Newman’s 
“Lead, Kindly Light.” 

In extreme old age, Cardinal Newman’s eyesight grew too dim 
for him to read his breviary and his fingers became too stiff for him 
to write or play his violin or tell the beads of his large rosary. The 
day neared when, like his own Gerontius, he would “hear no more 
the busy beat of time.” But doubtless he still repeated to him- 
self the great antiphons, and what prayers could have been more 
appropriate than those uttered almost a half-century before in the 
library at Littlemore: “. . . come and enlighten them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death. . . . O King of nations and 
their Desired One. . . .” 

D. H. Moseley 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


JEREMIAH AND REJECTION 
OF THE WORD 


N THE pattern of sacre@ history the 
tower of Babel stands out as an enigma. God de ured that all men 
be united in His Word. Yet, when “the whole zarth had one lan- 
guage and a few words” and men said, one to another, “Let us 
make a name for ourselves, lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth,” God came down and sowed discord. He 
confused the language of men and spread them abroad (Gen. 
11:1-9). 

The resulting Babel often appears a positive drag against the 
speedy realization of heaven’s prayer “that all may be one” (John 
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17:21). The progressive unfolding of revelation, however, recon- 
ciles the contradictory. The enigma vanishes. True union is shaped 
not by the word of man but by the word of God. It is fulfilled in 
the God-Word. 

The discordant notes in the universal symphony are the words 
of men. Man can only utter the words of his own hardened heart 
if he refuses the word of God. Here lies sin. The word of God is 
life; the word of man is death. 

This is the note struck by Jeremiah in his long career as prophet. 
His proclamation of the word of God explained his existence. His 
people’s rejection of that same word defines his frustration. 

With the Hebrew’s flare for the concrete image Jeremiah smashed 
a potter’s flask in the dust of the Potsherd Gate. A symbol of 
Judah’s plight should she refuse the word of God. 

Judah’s answer was equally symbolic. When Jeremiah had dic- 
tated all the words that God had spoken to him, the scroll was taken 
to Jehoiakim, the king, and read before him. 

It was the ninth month, 
and the king was sitting in the winter house and there was a fire burn- 
ing in the brazier before him. As Jehudi read three or four columns, 
the king would cut them off with a penknife and throw them into the 
fire, until the complete scroll was consumed (Jer. 36:22-23). 


Jehoiakim defied God. He died and had “none to sit upon the 
throne of David,” for God’s word knew no reproof (Jer. 36:30). 
The smashing of the potter’s flask was more than a symbol; it set 
in motion a reality. Babylon would smash Jerusalem and lead her 
broken into exile. 

Still, man would remain stubborn in the face of God. Jehoiakim’s 
burning of the word of God had its own reality: the word of God 
fell to ashes in the fire of Judah’s heart — a heart passionate for the 
prosperity of false gods (Jer. 44:17). 

This was the sin of Judah. She refused to hear the word of God. 


SA And this is the one sin which includes all others in the context of 


revelation. The sin will take on deeper dimensions in the New 
Testament where it becomes refusal of the Word Incarnate. Sin 
woven in this fabric clearly delineates the divine pedagogy and gives 
bold relief to Pauline insistence on acceptance of the Word. 
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SIN IN JEREMIAH 


Sin in the Old Testament yields a rich variety of meanings. The 
various terms for sin embrace actual transgression, resultant guilt, 
physical evil and evil personified. Sin bears corporate as well as 
individual responsibility. And sin can be contracted unwittingly.* 
Nearly all these elements find form in Jeremiah’s message of disas- 
ter, rough pieces of the full mosaic of sin which depicts man with his 
back turned to God, refusing to hear His word. 

Sin as actual transgression of the word of God is clearest in the 
cases of the king Jehoiakim and the prophet Hananiah. Jehoiakim 
after his symbolic burning of the scroll drew his condemnation from 
the Lord: 

Thus says the Lord, “You have burned this scroll saying, 
‘Why have you written in it that the King of Babylon will come and 
devastate this land, and will cut off from it man and beast?’ Therefore, 
thus says the Lord concerning Jehoiakim, king of Judah: “He shall 
have none to sit upon the throne of David, and his lifeless body shall 
be cast out to the heat by day and the frost by night” (36:29-30). 


Hananiah transgressed by prophesying falsely : 

And Jeremiah the 
prophet said to the prophet Hananiah, “Hear this, Hananiah, the Lord 
has sent you and you have made this people trust in a lie. Therefore 
thus says the Lord: ‘Behold, I will remove you from the face of 
the earth. This very year you shall die because you have uttered re- 
bellion against the Lord.’” In that same year, in the seventh month, 
the prophet Hananiah died (28:15-17). 


Jehoiakim would not accept the word of Jerusalem’s destruc- 


tion, Hananiah spoke his own rebellious words against the word of , / 


God, and because of this rejection of the word both king and 
prophet were punished with death. 

The examples could be multiplied. Lies, idolatry, fornication and 
slaughter are mentioned as specific transgressions, but all ultimately 


* These notions are explained in full by Gottfried Quell, “Sin in the Old 
Testament,” Bible Key Words from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches WGrter- 
buch, trans. by J. R. Coates (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951), pp. 1-30. 
Also T. Worden, “The Meaning of Sin,” Scripture IX (1957), pp. 44—53, 
and C, Ryder Smith, The Bible Doctrine of Sin, (London: Epworth Press, 
1953), pp. 15-41. 
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reduce to a rejection of the word of God, the word given on Sinai 
and reiterated by the prophets. 

Sin as guilt is clearly expressed in terms of the word of God: 
“Only acknowledge your guilt, that you rebelled against the Lord 
“ your God . . . and that you have not obeyed my voice, says the 
Lord” (3:13). 

Physical evil, too, is sin directly connected with rejection of the 
word of God: 

Who is the man so wise that he can understand this? 
To whom has the mouth of the Lord spoken that he may declare it? 
Why is the land ruined and laid waste like a wilderness, so that no 
one passes through? And the Lord said: “Because they have aban- 
doned my law which I set before them, and have not obeyed my voice, 
or walked in accord with it, but have followed their own stubborn 
hearts and have gone after the Baals, as their fathers taught them. 
Therefore, thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold I 
will feed this people wormwood and give them poisonous water to 
drink (9:12-16). 


Individual responsibility, the hallmark of Jeremiah’s message, 
finds clear expression in 31:30 and 18:12. Corporate responsibility 
is expressed in 3:24. And the two are combined in the punishment 
of Jehoiakim : because of his sin his sons, his servants, the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem and the men of Judah will be visited with evil 
(36:30-31). 

In each of these cases the ultimate sin, the cause of evil, is the 
rejection of the word of God. 

God had chosen the whole house of Israel and Judah that they 
might be for Him a people, a name, a praise, and a glory; but they 
would not listen (13:11). Judah is a foolish and senseless people 
who have ears but hear not (5:21). Their ears are closed, they can- 
not listen . . . the word of the Lord is to them an object of scorn 
(6:10). The Lord singled out the Rechabites for praise because they 
listened to the word of their father and obeyed his commands; 
but the men of Judah did not incline their ear or listen to the 
Lord (35:12-18). 

The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron and with a point 
of diamond it is engraved on the tablet of their heart (17:11). “I 
spoke to you in your prosperity, but you said, ‘I will not listen.’ 
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This has been your way from your youth, that you have not obeyed 
my voice” (22:21). 

The sin, its consequent guilt and the evils it brought in its trail 
were all traceable to the blocked ears of Judah that would not listen | 
to the word of God. This deafness, in the Hebrew mind, was more “ 
than a mere transgression of law. For the Hebrew “word” — espe- 
cially the word of God — transcends in part our categories. 


THE HEBREW WORD 


What finds translation in our Bible as “word” is the Hebrew dabar. 
It is not just the utterance of the word of the intellect, for it means 
deed as well as word. Dabar is an efficacious word ; it shapes reality, 
fulfills its promise. The man who utters promises without fulfilment 
is not just one who utters words without deeds. He is one who 
utters empty, lying words that lack the inner power and truth for 
realization.” 

God’s word can never fail in this way. His word is creative: when 
He says, “Be!” — it is. He made all things by His word (Wis. 9:11). 
And His word is revelatory as well as creative: “The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament proclaims his handi- 
work” (Ps. 18:2). 

In the passage of years God chose to reveal Himself more ex- 
plicitly to His chosen. He gave them the “words of the covenant” 
(Ex. 34:28). These words, the words of the Law, were not dead 
letters. They were a lamp to the feet of His people, a light to their 
path (Ps. 118:105). And the words of the Law had their own 
creative effect: “The Law of the Lord is perfect, refreshing the 
soul . . . rejoicing the heart . . . enlightening the eye (Ps. 18:9). 

There is still another word of God to be seen in the pages of 
Jeremiah: the word of impending disaster. This word created de- 
struction. God is the Lord of history, He reveals Himself in the 
uniqueness of historical events,? and His creative word shapes 
events. This is no iron determinism chaining man. It is the threat 
of a father teaching his stiff-necked sons. In the sphere of man it is 
his cooperation that determines the ebb and flow of history, for if he 

* Alexander Jones, “The Word Is a Seed,” The Bridge II (1956-57), p. 19. 


*Jean Daniélou, God and the Ways of Knowing (New York: Meridian 
Books Inc., 1957), p. 31. 
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refuses to accept the word of the Law he cannot escape the word 
of punishment. 
Behold, I am bringing such evil upon this place that 


the ears of everyone who hears of it will tingle (19:3). 
The Lord will 


roar from on high and from his holy habitation will speak his voice: 
he will roar mightly against his fold, and shout, like those who tread 
grapes, against all the peoples of the earth (25:30). 


In this word Jeremiah touches on the mystery of divine provi- 
dence and sin. Babylon, God’s hammer and weapon of war, would 
devastate Jerusalem. Then Babylon in turn would be requited for 
all the evil it had done in Zion (51:20ff.). 

The word of God, creative, refreshing, chastizing, is ever effective. 
At bottom it is the word of His love and fidelity to man. If it is 
refused, then the word must be faithful to itself; it cannot be frus- 
trated. Isaiah described it well: 

As the rain and the snow come down from heaven, 
and return no more thither, 
but soak the earth and water it, 
and make it to spring 
and give seed to the sower and bread to the eater; 
So shall my word be, 
which shall go forth from my mouth: 
It shall not return to me void, 
but it shall do whatever I please 
and shall prosper in the things for which I sent it (Is. 55:10—11). 


JEREMIAH AND THE WORD 
Against this backdrop of sin and deafness to the word the strong 
portrait of Jeremiah is etched. Jeremiah could only bow in stammer- 
ing confusion before the word of the Lord: “Ah Lord God! Behold, 
I do not know how to speak, for I am only a youth” (1:16). 

But in his weakness was his strength. The words of God became 
fire in his mouth, he accepted and rejoiced (5:14). “Thy words 
were found, and I ate them, and thy words became to me a joy and 
to my heart a delight; for I am called by thy name, O Lord, God” 
(15:16). 

These fiery words were his joy; they were also his pain and 
sorrow. God told him that Judah would not listen (7:27). After 
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twenty-three years of prophesying he realized this in frustration: 
“For twenty-three years . . . I have spoken persistently to you 
but you have not listened” (25:3). The life-giving word that he 
spoke evoked the constant threat of his own death. 

His ultimate trial came when the armies of Babylon were at the 
gates of Jerusalem. The strengthening and saving word of God that 
he was ordered to proclaim was: “surrender.” But this very word 
was enervating the army which was Judah’s only apparent means of 
salvation. He did not stammer. He accepted the ultimate mystery of 
the saving word of God: victory is found only in defeat (38:17-23). 

In the mire of the cistern of Malchiah and in the court of the 
guard, Jeremiah must have pondered the folly of wisdom and 
wondered again if the fountain of living water were not a deceitful 
brook (15:18). 

Jerusalem fell. All but a handful of Judah’s people were led 
across the parched sands to captivity and exile. It was a weary 
prophet that bade the remnant not to leave the desolation of Jeru- 
salem for the prosperity of Egypt. Again he was not heard. “Weary 
with groanings” (45:3) he went down to Egypt to foretell the doom 
that would befall the virgin daughter of Israel before her wound 
would be healed: “All the remnant of Judah, who came to the 
land of Egypt to live, shall know whose word will stand, mine or 
theirs” (44:28). 


SIN AND THE INTERIOR WORD 


Jeremiah’s “burden” * was accepting and proclaiming the word to 
the deaf ears of Judah. The stamp of his prophecy was individual 
response and interior acceptance, but this new emphasis did not 
blot out exterior cult and corporate responsibility. Rather it ad- 
justed them to the true perspective of salvation history. 

The prophet excoriated his people for their lack of outward con- 
formity: their idols were as numerous as their streets. Still, he 
seemed to repudiate ritualistic practice: “Your burnt offerings 
are not acceptable, nor are your sacrifices pleasing to me” (6:20). 

There is no contradiction here. God desired more than the lip 

*Jeremiah 23:33-36 has a play on the double meaning of the Hebrew 
word massa’. It is something lifted up or something taken on the lips as 


prophecy or oracle. Cf. Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1953), p. 580. 
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service of hardened hearts (7:8-10). He wanted a true interior 
acceptance of His word—an acceptance that would issue in 
conformity. 

This emphasis on the interior acceptance of the individual pushes 
revelation forward, but it must not be isolated from its context. 

God called for a true circumcision of heart (4:4), but the fact 
was that these hardened hearts cried out in anguish that they could 
not accept. They and their fathers were sinful from their youth 
(3:25). They could no more do good than could the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the leopard his spots (13:23). “The way cf 
man is not in himself . . . it is not in man to direct his steps” 
(10:23). Jeremiah himself could only cry out: “Heal me, O Lord, 
and I shall be healed; save me and I shall be saved” (17:14). 

It would require a new word from God to direct these in-turned 
hearts (24:7). It would require the Word of God. 

In this seeming contradiction between God’s command and man’s 
incapacity lies the true message of Jeremiah. The word of the Law 
was life and light, but its strong glare silhouetted man’s weakness. 
“The law intervened that sin might abound” (Rom. 5:20). 

This man sinned, this people sinned, their fathers sinned: this 
intertwining of individual faults and corporate failings and the con- 
fusion of guilt draw the vague lines of the sin of nature — original 
sin.5 This is done, not with the precision of scholastic terms, but 
with the vigor of earthy imagery. 

Jeremiah did not falsify the notion that posterity suffered for 
the sins of its forebears. The sour grapes eaten by the fathers did 
set their children’s teeth on edge. What Jeremiah said was: “Jn 
those days they shall no longer say: “The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ But each one 
shall die for his own sin; each man who eats sour grapes, his teeth 
shall be set on edge (31:29-30). 

Jeremiah did emphasize individual responsibility and interior ac- 
ceptance, but to criticize him for failing to “apply the individualistic 
idea so consistently as to expel the societary one” ® is to miss the 
point. The two are inseparable in the divine plan, for it is only 

5A. M. Dubarle, O.P., “Condition humaine dans l’Ancien Testament,” 


Revue Biblique LXIII (1956), pp. 321-345. 
* Smith, op. cit., p. 31. 
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by the two notions that Israel would be prepared to accept the fact 
of original sin and redemption in the Second Adam. 

Thus, interior acceptance of the word of the Law gave life in 
an analogous sense. God prescribed His word as the means to life 
until life itself should come in the Word. Judah must circumcise 
her heart, she must accept, she must hope. Because hope awaits 
fulfilment, she must wait. “In those days, and in that time, says the 
Lord, iniquity shall be sought in Israel, and there shall be none; 
and sin in Judah, and none shall be found; for I will pardon those 
whom I leave as a remnant” (50:30). 

Judah’s interior acceptance of the word of the Law was inti- 
mately bound up with her acceptance of the word of doom. This 
was the acceptance of her own weakness. She had to smother the 
words of her own heart and submit to the mystery that captivity 
and surrender lead to freedom. She had to trust the word of God 
and hope in its fulfilment. The circumcised heart that God sought 
was the “humble and contrite heart” of the Psalmist —the heart 
of acceptance. 


NEW TESTAMENT WORD 


Sin and sanctity, raised above the minute categories of legalistic 
practice, and related to the word of God, furnish an insight into 
the divine pedagogy. The sinful heart, crowded with its own mut- \ 
terings, cannot hear the word of God. The heart of the saint is 
open; it cannot speak. It can only accept. These categories carry 
over to the New Testament. 

Old Testament acceptance of the word of the Law did not itself 
give life. It mediated life. But the acceptance of the New Testament 
Word is the acceptance of Life itself. The world of the New Testa- 
ment is sacramental: the Word not only represents life, He con- 
tains and communicates it.’ Deafness to the Word is the refusal 
of the very source of life. 

The response to the Word of God in the New Testament as in 
the Old is not found in finely wrought phrases. The only response 
is the stammering humility of Jeremiah: “Ah Lord God! Behold, 
I do not know how to speak”— an Old Testament fiat. 


TJ. Lécuyer, C.S.Sp., “Réflexions sur la théologie du culte selon s. Thomas,” 
Revue Thomiste LV (1955), pp. 351ff 
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Jeremiah’s fiat brought pain and suffering in its wake. Still, 
the words of the Lord were a joy and a delight to his heart, for in 
those words were hope. In Jerusalem’s end was her beginning. The 
word of the Lord would restore Israel and wipe away her iniquity. 
The word of the Lord was creative. It would find fulfilment in the 


Word. And in the Word was life (John 1:4). 
John J. Donohue, S.J. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS 


HE temp- 
tation to domesticate God for our personal advantage so that we 
can conjure Him up to do our will is a temptation man has not 
always successfully resisted. As praiseworthy as was David’s desire 
to build a temple for the Lord, there was danger of Yahweh’s being 
reduced to a household God. To such proposals God answers: 
“Heaven is my throne and earth my footstool. What is this house 
that you will build to me? And what is this place of my rest? My 
hand made all these things.” 

In his Christian Humanism (Newman, 1959, $2.50), Father 
Louis Bouyer says of this incident: “In other words, God and His 
power are not to be seized by man, enclosed in a place considered 
sacred, domesticated, so to speak, by ritual observances which 
would place them at man’s disposition or his pleasure.” That this 
was no chimerical danger can be seen from the almost magical use 
the Israelites made of the ark before the building of the temple. 

This line of thought reminded the author of Martin Buber’s 
reflections on the same theme (that is, the superstitious and magical 
use of Yahweh) which appeared in a work called Israel and the 
World. The temptation to domesticate God was present in the 
scene of the burning bush. Moses expected the people to ask him 
what was the name of the God who sent him as a messenger. 

For 
according to the usage common to primitive peoples, once they seized 
the secret of the name, they could conjure the god, and thus coerce him 
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to manifest himself to them and save them. But when Moses voices 
his scruple as to what reply he should give to the people, God answers 
him by revealing the sense of the name, for he says explicitly in the 
first person that which is hidden in the name in the third. Not “I am 
that I am” as alleged by the metaphysicians-— God does not make 
theological statements— but the answer which his creatures need, 
and which benefits them: “I shall be there as I there shall be” (Exod. 
3:14). That is: you need not conjure me, for I am here, I am with 
you; but you cannot conjure me, for I am with you time and again 
in the form in which I choose to be with you time and again: I myself 
do not anticipate any of my manifestations; you cannot learn to meet 
me; you meet me, when you meet me: “It is not in heaven; that thou 
shouldst say: ‘Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, and make us to hear that we may do it. . . .’ Yea, the word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do 
it” (cf. Deut. 30:14). 


These are not quoted here in any anti-liturgical sense, nor are 
they quoted against the reservation of the sacred Species. The liturgy 
and the sacraments are propter hominem — for the sake of man, but 
their ultimate orientation is God-ward. They are propter Deum — 
for God, because the sacraments, even penance, are worship. The 
liturgy is by no means a domestication of God, an approved way of 
conjuring up the Lord. The insistence in the liturgy is on the mys- 
tery of the Wholly Other to whom we are drawn in love, but, at the 
same time, from whom we stand back in holy awe. If a large place is 
given to the Word made flesh — “I come forth from the Father and 
have come into the world” — it is not because the end of the Incar- 
nation is the Incarnation. In the liturgy we go forth to receive the 
message and the Messenger, the word and the Word, and in Him to 
return to the Father : “Again I leave the world and go to the Father.” 
And this end is attained not by a frantic domestication of God, but 
by entering into the mystery of Christ and into His going to the 
Father. 


When the Israelites returned to their cities after the exile they 
gathered before the Water-gate at Jerusalem. “The priest Esdras 
fetched out the book (Law of Moses), in the presence of a great 
throng of men and women, with such children as were old enough 
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to understand it . . . and all listened attentively while the read- 
ing went on. A wooden pulpit had been erected to carry the sound 
better, and at this the scribe Esdras stood. Esdras was plainly seen, 
as he opened the book, by all the people underneath.” Standing on 
his pulpit Esdras “read out the book of the law, clear and plain to 
give the sense of it, so that all could understand the reading” (Nehe- 
mias 8:1-8). 

When the bishop ordains the lector he reads an instruction in- 
spired by this passage from Nehemias : “When you read,” the bishop 
says to the lector, “stand in a high place of the church so that you 
may be heard and seen by all.” An occasional examination of con- 
science on this point might find us somewhat casual about our 
manner of approaching the pulpit. Should we be less careful in our 
proclaiming of Christ’s word than we are in showing forth Christ’s 
death? The reading of the epistle and gospel —in some places the 
reading of the epistle is dispensed with as there are 20 minutes of 
important announcements to be made — cannot be either clear or 
plain when it is rather gone through with than read. The reading 
of a public proclamation is not usually done without looking over 
the material before confronting the public. And proclamations are 
read with some deliberation. 


The current Jrénikon raises the issue of the Bible and its place 
in the coming General Council with its overtones of ecumenism. 
Too many Christians think that basically Christian unity is a kind 
of utopian dream. They do, indeed, pray for such an eventuality, 
but believe that they can do nothing beyond prayer to bring about 
unity. They take refuge in the pretext of leaving all in the hands of 
God. But any prayer worthy of the name should not be separated 
from action. 

There appear to be open to us vast areas in which mutual contact 
is possible. One area open to us, an area of great importance, is the 
biblical. 

To narrow the field to the missions, there is the situation in which 
a Catholic missionary finds himself a near neighbor to a Protestant 
missionary, who, true to Protestant missionary techniques, distrib- 
utes copies of the bible. What is the missionary to say to Catholics 
who come into possession of these bibles? Must he tell these poor 
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people that they cannot read them, that they must bring the copies 
to the priest, or that they must burn them? 

Is this, in every case, just? Often the bibles are simply the word 
of God, without alterations, and in a faithful translation. What is 
the native to think when he is told that he must burn the word of 
God? Surely there is here a fertile soil for misunderstanding and ill 
feeling. 

There is good reason why the Church herself wants to present the 
faithful with the word of God. It is she who interprets the Scriptures 
for she ultimately is the teacher. She does not limit herself to the mat- 
ter of titles and subtitles, nor to marking the divisions in the various 
books. The notes at the bottom of the pages, and the introductions 
to the various books are something akin to a primary commentary. 
All of this has great value and we would not want to call it into 
question. 

But it is not inconceivable that in preparation for the Council all 
Christians believing in the word of God be united in bringing out a 
common edition of the Bible. This would be a significant ecumenical 
gesture. We would be one again in the word of God, as we are one 
in the Lord’s prayer. If such a venture could succeed, it would be of 
great value as a common act toward unity. Is such a gesture really 
outside the realm of possibility? Or are we to be reduced to wishing, 
even praying, for unity, but doing nothing in this important biblical 
area? 

In a common translation there would be the difficulty of certain 
words and phrases which would have to be changed. This could be 
handled by a commission of exegetes. And it should be noted that 
these words or phrases are not numerous. 

The Protestants are faced with the problem of the deutero-canon- 
ical books. But even now certain Protestant bibles publish these 
in the appendix (Nelson’s recent edition of the Revised Standard is 
a case in point). Already in our seminaries we use the Greek-Latin 
New Testament of Nestle, a Protestant, because it is the best avail- 
able. 

If we have made a gesture in this direction by the use of Nestle, 
so have the Protestants. Certain Protestant communities use the 
“Jerusalem” Bible. 

If we say that this project is utopian and without chance of being 
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realized we are saying a great deal. It would be a grave admission 
for us to hold that we are not able to agree even on the text of the 
word of God; the interpretation of the text is another matter. 

On the other hand, what a spiritual impact this gesture of a com- 
mon text would have. In our gatherings we would be able to put on 
the pulpit a Book accepted by all. This Book would speak to the 
gathered Christians of the unity which they seek to recover, a unity 
broken by sin. We would place on the pulpit a Book, common to all, 
through which God does not cease to call, to form, to save His people, 
His Spouse: “Do not seal up the words of the prophecy of this book; 
for the time is at hand.” 


Our attention was recently called to Simon and Schuster’s two 
volumes of A Catholic Child’s Bible, one of the Old and one of the 
New Testament (pp. 132 and 96 respectively, each $3.95). The text 
does not deviate from the biblical text except for abridgments which 
are freely rendered, and except .or the omission of those sections 
which would not be intelligible to a child. This method is much 
superior to a re-write of the biblical stories and has the advantage 
of putting the child in direct contact with the word of God. This 
should enable the child to distinguish better sacred history from 
Bible stories, which at times are hardly distinguishable from bap- 
tized fairy tales. The illustrations of the Old Testament volume are 
superior to what is commonly found in children’s texts, but are in- 
ferior to the magnificent illustrations found in the New Testament 
volume. The illustrations of the New Testament are simply and 
boldly executed, not only making visual the sacredness of the text, 
but leading the child to an appreciation of sacred art. This is the 
best children’s Bible we have seen. (The Catechetical Guild is 
handling the distribution of the Catholic edition of these volumes. ) 

The Catholic Know-Your-Bible Program published by Nelson 
Doubleday has none of the virtues of the Simon and Schuster vol- 
umes. Issued in fascicles and sent to the child over a period of time, 
they are competently done re-writes of the sacred text. No matter 
how competent the re-write, however, the end product is not so satis- 
fying as a free handling of the sacred text, as in the Simon and 
Schuster volumes. There are some sensitive line drawings, but for the 
most part the compilers have resorted to the use of masterpieces. 
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Father Joseph Jungmann, a leader in the catechetical movement as 
well as in the liturgical movement, suggests that this is not the ideal 
solution (“Norms for a Textbook of Sacred History,” Lumen Vitae, 
X [1955], p. 123). He says in part, “It is necessary that the mystery 
which is inaccessible to historical empiricism should be perceptible. 
From a technical point of view, these requirements are better filled 
by a line drawing than a picture properly so called.” This series is 
acceptable but undistinguished. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


IT IS BEING DONE (II) 


LMOST every diocese in 
the United States has a new parish of St. Pius X. No exception is the 
archdiocese of Denver, where a parish was established in honor of the 
new saint in Aurora, a booming suburb east of Denver, within two 
weeks of the saint’s canonization on May 29, 1954. 

It is important that Aurora’s new parish is dedicated to the humble 
Italian priest Guiseppe Sarto, a man who brought to the throne of Peter 
a vision far beyond his day. The summary of the saint’s vision and the 
aim of his new parish is mounted in large bronze letters on the front 
of the altar canopy of the new church: “To restore all things in Christ.” 

For five years now, the priest and people of St. Pius X parish in 
Aurora have been working to effect that restoration in themselves and 
their surroundings. Using very ordinary means, but using them well, 
these people have been witnesses to Christ in a typical American 
neighborhood. 

Aurora itself is quite typical. In 1940 it was a sleepy little place of 
1500 people. With the mass exodus to the suburbs it grew to 11,000 
in 1950. That number promises to quadruple by the end of 1960. 

The inhabitants of Aurora are generally younger than their counter- 
parts in more established localities. There are both Negroes and Mexi- 
cans in the area. On three sides are large military installations, thus 
increasing the normal turnover rate by as much as 35% a year. 

In 1954 Fr. Francis Syrianey was told to found a parish there. Father 
Syrianey had spent the entire eleven years of his priestly life working 
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in the editorial offices of the Denver Register System of newspapers. 
In addition he was assistant priest at one of the city parishes. He 
brought to his new task an awareness of the life of the Church which 
transcended local and diocesan boundaries and a humility which en- 
abled him to learn from the new situation and to profit from advice. 

No sooner was the appointment announced than one of the men 
from the new area approached his new pastor and invited him to meet 
with a half dozen others to discuss prospects. It was a suburban meet- 
ing — inforiz::’ <iscussion on a backyard patio over a delicious out- 
door dinner. 

Only one site was feasible for Sunday Mass. The owner of a local 
restaurant was approached and he made available a combination ban- 
quet hall and dance floor. The Archbishop gave his approval and things 
were under way. 

In the beginning there were two Sunday Masses for 350-400 people. 
Soon three Masses were necessary and the congregation swelled to over 
a thousand. 

Father Syrianey set out to meet his people. “Block parties” were 
organized, in which one couple would invite half a dozen neighboring 
couples in to meet the pastor. Father Syrianey jokes about becoming 
the best “coffee balancer” in the area, but the parish was becoming a 
family long before it had its own church. 

The seldom-spoken but very real spiritual desires of these people 
began to crystallize around the young pastor. The people of Aurora 
began to see St. Pius X as their parish. They brought to the parish 
problems enthusiasm, drive, and a habit of getting things done. They 
looked to their pastor for knowledgeable guidance. 

This new family of God was further established by working together. 
Initially Fr. Syrianey encouraged a few members of his new parish to 
found a local Christian Family Movement group. He himself had long 
been working effectively in this movement and knew its potential very 
well. The local CFM served two ends: it gave the parish an organi- 
zation from which leaders for the various parish projects could be 
recruited, and it kept the parish alive to Catholic life beyond its own 
boundaries. 

St. Pius X himself had been a great instrument in the revitalization 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. His parish saw the need 
for some program of religious education for its children. From the ranks 
of the CFM group came volunteers to implement their patron’s teach- 
ing on the training of youth. 

A full program of religious instruction was begun. The parish lacked 
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facilities so the new teachers held their classes in their own homes with 
students who lived close by. Working with small groups, these dedi- 
cated men and women, as many as three dozen of them, were able to 
accomplish unusual results. Although novices in the field, the CCD 
volunteers learned quickly, and without exception they have won the 
praise of the sisters who have come to help prepare first Communion 
classes. 

A priest friend of the pastor who helped with the dedication of the 
new parish church, and with the parish’s first Communion class, heard 
the confession of the little ones. He said that he had never heard 
children more carefully prepared for their first confessions. He noted 
also what he claimed to be an unusual lack of tension and fear. All 
of this had been accomplished by the parish CCD. 

Each year between 400 and 500 youngsters of elementary school 
age have been trained in their religion by the lay people of the parish 
in these special classes. More than one hundred others have been for- 
tunate enough to attend parochial schools at some distance with the 
aid of “car pools” established and operated by their parents and friends. 

An important first in the forming of the parish family was the bless- 
ing and taking possession of their new home, the church of St. Pius X. 
Actually the new church is the gymnasium of a projected parish plant. 
The pastor’s good taste, the skill and devotion of local artists have com- 
bined to create a contemporary house of worship that speaks power- 
fully through sign and symbol God’s whole plan of salvation. The cost 
was most reasonable. 

The next goal of the parish was the parish school. This need gave 
the people of St. Pius X yet another chance to perfect themselves as a 
family by working together. Because of the considerable debt after the 
erection of their church, archdiocesan regulation required that at least 
50% of any school building program be available in cash before a pro- 
gram could be initiated. 

Ordinarily this would have meant a wait of several years. Even with 
a fund drive there would have been a delay of at least two years until 
the pledges were paid up. The solution to this problem was found in 
another of the parish’s functions, the parish credit union. 

Long before it moved into its own quarters St. Pius X parish had 
won acclaim in credit union circles for having a thriving parish credit 
union. In less than five years this mutual help organization has as- 
sisted parishioners with more than a half million dollars in loans. At 
the present time its assets are close to $200,000. 

The launching of a drive for school facilities was delayed while arch- 
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diocesan programs for the expansion of the seminary and for addi- 
tional high school facilities were completed. In the second campaign 
the parishioners of St. Pius X demonstrated their concern with the 
larger problems of the Church by giving more than $35,000 for new 
high schools, although they themselves had no grade school and the 
prospects of their children ever using the high school facilities were 
slim. 

When the parish began the campaign for its own local needs the 
parish credit union got into the act. The entire parish list was circu- 
larized by the credit union officers, who suggested that parishioners 
consider borrowing the entire sum of their pledge so that the parish 
could have the full use of their contributions immediately. 

In effect this meant that those who used this plan made their monthly 
pledge payments to the credit union instead of to the parish, but it 
enabled the parish to achieve its goal immediately instead of after a 
long wait. Again the parishioners of St. Pius X acted together intelli- 
gently to solve a common problem. Nearly one-third of all who pledged 
to the school drive took advantage of this opportunity. Thus 45% 
of the pledges were full paid at the beginning of the drive and the parish 
was able to raise the 50% of potential building costs immediately so 
that they won the go-ahead of the Archbishop. 

At present not a single one of these credit union loans for the school 
program is delinquent and the parish is about ready to launch its long- 
delayed building program. 

In these very practical areas such as teaching their children cate- 
chism and raising parish funds the people of St. Pius X have received 
a practical introduction into s:ch sublime notions as the parish as the 
family of God and the Church as the living Body of Christ on earth. 
By working together under the direction of their pastor to solve 
their common problems they have come to know themselves as a com- 
munity and to appreciate their responsibilities as modern American 
Catholics. 

Founded on all of this, and forming and vivifying it, has been the 
equally intelligent and determined effort of the parish to perform and 
appreciate the sacred liturgy. 

Most especially in this vital field St. Pius X parish has shown itself 
alive to the inspiration of its patron. Fifty years ago the great St. Pius 
declared — in words that have been quoted so frequently : “The primary 
and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit is the active par- 
ticipation of the faithful in the sacred mysteries and in the public solemn 
prayer of the Church.” 
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When the congregation was still assisting at Sunday Mass in their 
temporary quarters in the restaurant dance hall, the members were 
learning how to participate in the Mass, and to make their participation 
both active and intelligent. Dialog Masses were soon the order of the 
day and the participation was led by any of a dozen laymen who vol- 
unteered for this work. 

As the time approached for the move to the parish’s new church 
the congregation would spend five minutes before each Mass practicing 
to sing the common parts of the Mass for the day of dedication. 

This they did, and the large number of visiting clergy present for 
the dedication were visibly impressed. This was the first time anything 
of this nature had been attempted in the area. 

When the Instruction of the Congregation of Rites appeared on 
September 3, 1958— appropriately on the feast of St. Pius X —the 
parish that bears his name was no longer considered an “experimental” 
parish. Now it was a focal point where sincere inquirers came in grow- 
ing numbers to learn how it could be done. 

The comment of a visiting priest who celebrated Mass at St. Pius’ 
was typical: “The 8:30 Mass was without a doubt the finest Mass I ever 
celebrated anywhere. I have never experienced more deeply the fact 
that I was leading a community action. The people really boomed out 
the responses and they sang wonderfully well. And everyone was so 
friendly. You've really built up a Christian community.” 

In words such as these the many visitors noted that the spirit of 
Christian community which was growing at St. Pius X was necessarily 
a friendly spirit. From the original “block parties” to the present “cof- 
fee hours” after the Sunday Masses the people of St. Pius’ were com- 
ing to know themselves and show themselves as the incarnation of 
Christ’s love in Aurora, Colorado. 

This development received special impetus during a “liturgical mis- 
sion” conducted in the fall of 1958 by two Sulpician Fathers. The week 
of intensive indoctrination into the responsibilities that membership in 
the Mystical Body demands was a long way from the traditional type 
parish mission. It became a memorable and meaningful experience in 
the lives of many of the parishioners. 

Each evening saw something quite different. First came the Service 
of the Word, or Bible Vigil as it is sometimes called. Selections from 
the Old and New Testaments were solemnly read and interpreted by 
one of the priests. The other led the congregation in group singing of 
the Gelineau setting of some of the psalms. In this dramatic fashion the 
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congregation learned to listen and to respond to the Word of God as 
a living, vital reality, present here ard now. 

Next came the action — the demonstration and explanation of one 
of the rites of the Church. A common element like water became a 
powerful symbol to those parishioners who saw it blessed before them 
and listened to a full description of its many sacramental uses. The 
climax to this particular demonstration came when a young convert 
was solemnly baptized before the entire congregation. So profound 
was the effect that many of the congregation came up spontaneously 
after the ceremony and welcomed the new member into the fold. 

The week closed with a “solemn low Mass,” that is, low Mass in as 
solemn a fashion as possible. The celebrant and his servers entered in 
procession while the entire congregation welcomed them with an en- 
trance hymn. Part of the procession was the newly baptized in his long 
white baptismal gown. Few missed the greatness of the moment in 
which this young man approached the altar for the first time and joined 
with his family and the rest of the parish in partaking of the “one Bread.” 
After the eucharistic celebration of dialog and song the entire congre- 
gation moved down stairs to the parish hall for coffee and doughnuts, 
thus giving further expression to the wonderful sense of community and 
charity which the week had engendered. 

Now that St. Pius X parish has its foundations firmly planted, efforts 
are being made to consolidate its accomplishments. The developing 
spirit of enlightened responsibility on the part of all the members is 
overflowing into increased efforts to welcome newcomers to the parish 
and more stress is being placed on efforts to help the “other sheep” 
of Aurora. 

Some parishioners are helping the pastor to welcome prospective 
converts. Others are active in the new St. Vincent de Paul Society, pro- 
viding material as well as spiritual help for the needy of the area. The 
Legion of Mary continues its leavening action, and the St. Camillus 
Circle of the Altar and Rosary Society supplements the St. Vincent 
help by actually going into homes where their physical work is needed. 

Constantly the people of St. Pius’ are growing in their appreciation 
for their parish by working for it. A lay volunteer, teaching a sixth grade 
catechism class, told his pastor : “You oughit to make everybody do this.” 

Father Syrianey and his congregation are ordinary people in an ordi- 
nary neighborhood, using the ordinary means that God and man supply. 
Their love and intelligence and hard work has allowed God to work 
with them to begin something very extraordinary : “To restore all things 
in Christ.” Stephen McNierney 
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EPIPHANY PARTY 


HE pre-Christmas party of former 
years was changed to a “Twelfth Night Party” on the feast of the 
Epiphany in Fontbonne College last year. 

No pre-Christmas party forestalled the expectancy or tinselled the 
purple of the Advent mystery. A bulletin board under the auspices of 
the NFCCS Liturgy Committee conveyed the Advent spirit in symbol 
and through the inspired text. On the Monday before the Christmas va- 
cation began, this same bulletin board carried the announcement of 
the Epiphany party on January 6 when the students would resume 
classes. No one criticized the omission of pre-Christmas celebrating. 
On the contrary, it was generally acknowledged that here was the right 
order of things: it was classroom theology carried into campus living. 

None of the traditional “back-to-work” attitude prevailed when stu- 
dents returned to classes on January 6. In afternoon dresses rather than 
in campus casuals, students went to each of their regular Tuesday 
classes, scheduled for thirty-minute periods. At 12:15 p.m. faculty and 
students assembled in the college chapel to offer high Mass in honor 
of the feast of the Epiphany. After Mass they were guests of the col- 
lege at an Epiphany banquet served by the Sisters in the resident stu- 
dents’ dining room and in the cafeteria. Apt decorations reminded the 
guests that the spirit of Christmas was still rightly seasonal. 

During dinner three students representing the Magi visited the guests. 
Dressed in the costumes of the East and singing the familiar “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are,” they brought gifts attendance prizes — for 
faculty and for students. Even the gifts carried out the theme — mis- 
sals and spiritual books. Symbolically, the three kings were of three 
different races — Negro, Hawaiian and white. 

It was a venture, this Epiphany party. Could it be done successfully ? 
At least three obvious results argue a resounding “yes.” There was the 
psychological effect of resuming school with a balanced triple-header 
program — academic, religious, and social. There were the deepening 
and enriching of gracious rapport in the “faculty-serve-faculty” and 
“faculty-serve-student” situation at dinner. But most of all, there was 
the fresh joy of His members reliving in a twentieth-century mid-west- 
ern college atmosphere the eternal mystery of the first Epiphany. 

Sister Marie Stephanie, C.S.J. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR authors: — Rev. Paschal 
Botz, O.S.B., is professor of dogmatic and ascetical theology at St. 
John’s Seminary, Collegeville. — Rev. J. B. O’Connell is the well-known 
English authority on rubrics, author of The Celebration of Mass and 
of the recent commentary on the 1958 SRC Instruction, reviewed in 
this issue (p. 107). — D. H. Moseley, of Glen Ridge, N.J., is the author 
of Towards Evening and other volumes, and has contributed frequently 
to the Dublin Review, Catholic World, etc. — Rev. John J. Donohue, 
S.J., is stationed at Weston College, Weston, Mass.— Rev. Kilian 
McDonnell, O.S.B., editor of Sponsa Regis and of the Scripture section 
of WorsHIP, also teaches college religion at St. John’s. — Stephen 
McNierney is a graduate student of philosophy at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. — Sister Marie Stephanie, C.S.J., is dean of students at 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis. — Rev. Frederick McManus, professor of 
canon law at the Catholic University of America, is the editor of The 
Jurist and president of the National Liturgical Conference. 


Our cover design illustrates the feast of Epiphany in accordance with 
the threefold dimension of the economy of salvation. The feast’s mystery, 
celebrated presently on the altar, is the memorial of Christ’s baptism in 
the Jordan, as well as pledge of His future coming in glory for final 
judgment. The symbol for the eschatological significance is based on 
Matt. 3:10: according to John the Baptist’s announcement, Christ’s 
coming to be baptized is already the beginning of the judgment: “for 
even now the axe is laid at the root of the trees. . . .” 


Thirty-five official diocesan committees on liturgy were established 
within the course of the past year. This information was part of the 
first annual report given to the Bishops’ meeting in Washington in No- 
vember by the national Episcopal Commission on the Liturgical Aposto- 
late, under the chairmanship of Archbishop Ritter of St. Louis. The 
Commission, after its first year of activity, noted a “very definite upsurge 
of interest and an increase in the work of the liturgical apostolate.” 
Chief credit for this was attributed to the September 1958 Instruction of 
the SRC. In January 1959, the Commission had urged the U.S. bishops 
to put the recommendations of the Instruction into effect as soon as pos- 
sible. Particular stress was laid at that time on the Dialog Mass, “defi- 
nitely recommended and desired by the Holy See.” In the November 
report the Commission advised, further, that best results are obtained 
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when the local Ordinary sets up a “timetable” for his clergy to teach the 
laity the liturgical responses. The “widespread favorable, often enthu- 
siastic reaction” of the faithful to pastoral leadership in the matter of 
participation was remarked upon by the Commission and called a “most 
encouraging” aspect of the liturgical movement. 


N a Circular Letter 
written at Rome and dated significantly Holy Saturday 1959, the Very 
Rev. Christopher J. O’Toole, superior general of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross, addressed the priests and brothers of the Congregation 
on the subject of the liturgical movement. We herewith express our 
thanks to him for permission to summarize and quote from the 
document. 

In his opening paragraph, he states the reason for the Letter in terms 
that have validity for every religious order: “It is obvious that, in our 
times, there is an ever deepening interest in the liturgy sanctioned by the 
Church and it behooves all of us, as dedicated to the aims of the Church, 
to be aware of new developments and to be alert and ready to execute 
directives or suggestions made by proper authority.” 

He then proceeds to apply this principle more specifically to the Con- 
gregation of Holy Cross: 

“Liturgical Life in Early History of Holy Cross. A careful study of 
our early history will show that the foundations of a vigorous liturgical 
life in the Congregation were well laid by our venerated Founder. Father 
Moreau was certainly influenced by the liturgical spirit among the 
Trappists with whom he often made his retreats. In the early Rules great 
stress was placed on the Office and its recitation in common whenever 
possible. On Sundays, Vespers and perhaps Compline were chanted by 
the entire community. Likewise, many of the prayers in the early Direc- 
tories drew heavily on liturgical sources and, at times, the usual exer- 
cises were replaced by parts of the Divine Office. I mention these facts 
simply to indicate that from the beginning steady emphasis has been 
placed on liturgical prayers in the Congregation. Unfortunately, with 
the passage of time and in response to the pressure of overactivity, some 
of this liturgical spirit has been lost. 

“Revival of Interest in Liturgy. Happily, we are now witnessing in 
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the Congregation a distinct revival of interest in everything which 
concerns the liturgy. Primarily, this reawakening is due to the encourage- 
ment given by the Holy See to the liturgical revival throughout Christen- 
dom. At the same time we cannot underestimate the profound and 
scholarly influence exercised by the Liturgical Program at the University 
of Notre Dame conceived and organized by Father Michael A. Mathis. 
Naturally, the influence of these sessions has gone far beyond the con- 
fines of Notre Dame. . . . I urge Provincial Superiors to allow as many 
religious as possible to profit by the exceptionally scholarly opportuni- 
ties afforded by this program. . . . There is no substitute for knowledge 
in this area; we cannot hope to follow intelligently and generously the 
directives of the Holy See concerning liturgy unless we have the proper 
intellectual background. May I take this occasion to congratulate most 
sincerely Father Mathis and the staff working with him at the Univer- 
sity. Their hard work, enthusiasm, and results represent a great contri- 
bution toward the liturgical movement not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. 

“Improving the Tone of Our Liturgical Life. In response to the urgent 
invitation of the Holy Father it is certainly in order for us to pause and 
to examine ways and means of living a more intense liturgical life within 
the Congregation of Holy Cross. . . . What we are concerned with here 
is a more active participation in divine worship which will have, as a 
natural effect, a renewal of our religious life as members of Holy Cross. 
In this matter we cannot model our approach upon the monastic or con- 
templative orders ; the Congregation of Holy Cross is an ‘active’ Institute 
with aims approved by the Holy See. It is, therefore, within the frame- 
work of our Constitutions that any liturgical renewal must take place. 
If, with the passage of time, it seems wise to make changes in the Con- 
stitutions, then that depends upon general chapters and upon the ap- 
proval of the Church. 

“Renewai of the Liturgy. There are four papal documents with which 
we should be familiar: the encyclical of Pius XII on the Mystical Body ; 
. . . his encyclical Mediator Dei; . . . his encyclical on Sacred Music; 
. . . the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on Sacred 
Music and Liturgical Norms. . . . In order to appreciate the liturgy we 
must know the liturgy. And this knowledge can come only through in- 
struction, reading and reflection. We must know clearly what the liturgy 
is and what is its essential purpose. Once we know these elements we will 
be able to judge our own attitudes to the liturgy and make corrections 
and take new approaches; we will be able to see if our idea of the liturgy 
corresponds to the idea of the Church; we will be able to change, when 
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necessary, any erroneous ideas we have entertained, or do entertain. 
This intellectual formation should begin as soon as possible and the 
logical place for it to start is in the houses of formation. 

“The Mass. A renewal of appreciation should result in a more fruit- 


ful celebration of the liturgy. . . . Every gesture and word of the Mass 
should spring from a mind and heart completely dedicated to this su- 
preme act of divine worship. . . . In this way our exterior worship will 


be the reflection of the interior disposition of our souls. At the same time 
monotony will be eliminated. Monotony arises from ourselves, not from 
the Mass. To overcome monotony we must improve the tone of our 
spiritual life, live our religious life as perfectly as we can, enliven our 
spiritual reading and, above all, practice self-denial. The earnest and 
mortified religious is not bothered by monotony. . . . When we ap- 
proach the altar either to celebrate or to assist at Mass and find our 
hearts cold, so to speak, we should remember that we, too, are at the 
altar not to please ourselves, not to enjoy consolation, but to please God, 
our Father, by offering Him the worship of the sacrifice of the Mass. 
This lack of unction is a very faint echo in our lives of the desolation 
which Christ experienced and, therefore, is a priceless grace offered to us. 

“The Office. When we recite the Divine Office, the Short Breviary, or 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, we should use every possible 
means to acquit the obligation faithfully and to reap as much spiritual 
profit as we can. Particularly those who are bound to recite the Divine 
Office each day should recall frequently that this is the official prayer 
of the Church; that when they pray the Divine Office, either in solitude 
or with a group, they are acting as ministers of the Church; they are 
praising and thanking God in the name of the Church. Naturally, the 
more clearly we understand the contents of the Breviary, the more in- 
telligent and the more enjoyable our prayer will be. . . . Another aid is 
to distribute the recitations of the Hours, in so far as this is possible, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the liturgy, and the relation of the various 
parts of the Office to the Mass and to the day. This helps immensely to 
keep alive the spirit of the Mass, while we sanctify each part of the 
a 

“Methods of Participation in Liturgy. [After recalling the directives 
of the 1958 Instruction of the SRC, he continues]: It should be obvious 
that, without any iaconvenience, most of these suggestions, particularly 
those concerning the Mass, can be put into practice in our houses of 
formation and in many other houses of the community as well. But in 
adopting these suggestions we should keep in mind the distinction be- 
tween what is obligatory and what is permitted. There should be some 
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flexibility in the programs adopted. Naturally, the efiect of community 
participation is heightened by sung Masses and particularly by solemn 
Masses, when it is possible and convenient to celebrate them. It does 
seem that in most houses of the Congregation it is possible to have a sung 
Mass on Sundays and feast days. When these Masses are celebrated it is 
surely according to the spirit of the Instruction that all who are present 
—clergy and faithful —join in this corperate act of worship, and not 
merely be present as spectators pursuing private devotions. Now that 
the laws governing the eucharistic fast have been changed it is possible 
to postpone the community Mass to a later hour in the morning, par- 
ticularly on Sundays and feast days, so that all the members of a house 
may participate more fully not only by rendering the chant but also (in 
the case of those who are not priests) by receiving holy Communion. As 
we consider these new possibilities opened to us by the Holy See, we 
should take a positive approach and not allow some minor problem of a 
material nature to interfere. The liturgy, especially on Sundays and feast 
days, should not be subordinated to a work schedule; rather all the work 
should be regulated so that the liturgy may occupy its rightful place. 
“Choral Recitation of Office. With regard to the choral recitation of 
the Divine Office as well as the Short Breviary, or the Little Office of the 
Blessed Mother, we must remember 1) that we are not bound to the 
obligations of choir; 2) the extremely active life led by most of the mem- 
bers makes daily recitation in common (except in some houses of forma- 
tion) practically impossible. However, there is no reason why we cannot 
chant Sunday Vespers and, according to circumstances, Compline and 
other parts of the Office on special occasions, e.g., during retreats. 
“Spiritual Exercises and Liturgical Prayer. A question arises concern- 
ing the relation of our usual spiritual exercises to liturgical prayer and 
worship. The problem here, if it can be called a problem, seems to be 
a closer integration of these exercises with the liturgy and particularly 
with the Mass. A brief examination of our spiritual exercises will in- 
dicate, first of all, that there is no opposition between them and liturgical 
prayer; second, that they can be of immense assistance to us in making 
our liturgical prayer more fruitful. Pope Pius XII is quite clear on this 
point (Mediator Dei, 173-74). . . . This enumeration of the Holy 
Father includes most of the spiritual exercises we presently make. All 
of them can be oriented to the central act of worship — the Mass. What 
better preparation for the Mass then Meditation! Particular Examen, as 
well as the evening examen, make us pause to see whether or not we 
are living up, as we should, to our position in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The daily Visit to the Blessed Sacrament gives us an opportunity 
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to ‘acknowledge Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament as both the eternal priest 
and the eternal immolation, nourishing our life through His life-giving 
death.’ Of what purpose is Spiritual Reading if not to make us more alert 
to the truths of our faith and particularly to the value of the Mass and 
the sacraments? . . . It is scarcely necessary to add that as we recite 
the Rosary and meditate upon the mysteries, we pass in review the entire 
economy of the redemption. . . . ‘In the same way a devotional prac- 
tice like the Way of the Cross, far from taking us away from the liturgy, 
will in fact bring us back to it, if only we begin to make this Way in the 
light of the exulting joy to which our Savior’s passion leads, and con- 
clude our devotion with an act of faith in the power of His resurrection.’ 
All of our spiritual exercises can serve to promote our interest in the 
liturgy, provided they are permeated with its spirit. 

“Communication of Liturgical Spirit. If we as religious realize as we 
should the central importance of the liturgy in the Mystical Body, and if 
we are devoted to its careful celebration; then it will be easy for us to 
communicate the same spirit to those whom we serve on the missions, 
in parochial activity, and in schools. Certainly, it is the express desire of 
the Church that a deeper knowledge of the liturgy be promoted among 
the people. The value of the liturgy in pastoral and catechetical activity 
on the missions in the Orient can scarcely be overemphasized. But in 
order that our missionaries be properly orientated they should be 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liturgy in their formative years 
— particularly during the years of theology when they are preparing 
more immediately to take up their life work. In this connection I can 
do no better than to recommend most enthusiastically chapter 23 of 
Worship: the Life of the Missions, by Father Hofinger. . . . This entire 
problem may furnish excellent material for the annual meetings of the 
superiors of houses of formation and especially for the superiors of semi- 
naries. There are certain things that can be done, perfectly within the 
framework of our Constitutions, if the authorities concerned will take 
enthusiastic initiative. . . . Whatever measures we take in this direction 
will not only make the apostolate of the religious much more effective, 
but will, at the same time, intensify their life of prayer. 

“Chapels and Churches. . . . Everything about the chapel, the al- 
tars, and the articles of piety displayed throughout the house, crucifixes, 
holy water fonts and the rest, should be in good artistic taste. It is not 
necessary, or advisable even, simply to imitate traditional artistic forms; 
there is a definite place for modern art, as the Holy Father has indicated 
(Mediator Dei, 180). . . . New chapel and church construction should 
be guided by the idea of making it possible for all present to share as 
closely as possible in the Mass and other ceremonies. . . . 
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“Liturgy and Parochial Life. . . . In parochial life the situation is 
ideal for carrying out these wishes of the Holy See (Mediator Dei, 202). 
. . . Therefore, priests of Holy Cross who are pastors or assistants, not 
only because of their own personal interest in the liturgy, but also be- 
cause of the obedience they owe to the Holy Father (by vow) and the 
canonical obedience they owe to their Ordinary, should be alert and 
ready to do everything possible to make their parishes models of litur- 
gical worship and practice. 

“Liturgical Formation in Retreats and Schools. Closed retreats and 
days of recollection furnish other opportunities of giving the laity a 
deeper appreciation of the liturgy. In our schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, particularly through the courses of religion, the thousands of 
students who are entrusted to us can be formed in the liturgical spirit. 
This implies, of course, that their teachers themselves live the liturgical 
life. One excellent result of this liturgical formation should be an increase 
in priestly and religious vocations. 

“Liturgy and Religious Life. Is it not clear, Fathers and Brothers, that 
a better understanding of the liturgy, and a more constant effort to share 
in its spiritual treasures, will furnish a solution to many problems that 
we meet in our overactive lives? We need a certain amount of leisure 
to serve God properly. We are constantly concerned with others, or with 
material preocupations, with the result that we are inclined to put in 
second place the most essential elements of our spiritual life. I am not 
speaking of neglect but rather of failure to derive full profit from the 
Mass, holy Communion and our spiritual exercises. If this unbalanced 
state of affairs continues, is it any wonder that religious begin to lose 
the savor of their holy state? . . . What are tepidity, mediocrity, loss 
of vocation, due to if not a failure on the part of the religious to nourish 
his soul properly at the source of supernatural life? . . . 

“Mary and the Liturgy. . . . Liturgy is the worship rendered by the 
Mystical Body of Christ. In this Body Mary has a place of pre-eminence 
because she is not merely a member but the Mother of the Head of this 
Body. Therefore, the more we enter into the spirit of the liturgy, the 
closr we come to Mary. All liturgical prayer — whether it is addressed 
to Mary or not — brings us into closer contact with her and deepens our 
devotion to her. . . . In close union with Mary, therefore, may we all 
try to appreciate as fully as possible and participate in, with our whole 
heart and soul, the liturgy on earth which is a foretaste of the heavenly 
liturgy in which one day we all hope to join.” 
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2). 
not COMMENTARIES ON THE SRC 
be- INSTRUCTION 
the What commentaries on the text of the September 1958 Instruction 
ind may be recommended? 
ur- In addition to the mar articles explaining the Instruction on litur- 
gical participation, there are three commentaries — each published sep- 
nd arately in booklet form — which may be recommended. 
a Sacred Music and Liturgy. Translated, with an Introduction and 
T- Commentary, by J. B. O’Connell. Burns Oates, London. 1959. Pp. 112. 
of Paper, 7s. 6d. (Newman Press, Westminster, Md. $1.75.) 
it. Father J. B. O’Connell, the renowned continuator of Adrian For- 
cal tescue and the author of The Celebration of Mass, has prepared a clear 
se and readable translation of the Instruction, to which he has added a 
thorough and enlightened commentary. The author is easily the great- 
at est rubrician in the English speaking world, but his explanation of the 
re Instruction goes far beyond ceremonial or rubrical directions. The book, 
at already published in England by Burns Oates and soon to be published 
re by the Newman Press in this country, is sober and exact, but is com- 
h pletely imbued with the pastoral and liturgical spirit; perhaps its chief 
in feature is the happy combination of scholarly authority and deep spirit- 
at ual concern. 
le Several special features should be mentioned : the precise enumeration 
d of those responsible, in varying degrees, for carrying out the prescrip- 
le tions of the Holy See (p. 12); the insistence on “patient and persever- 
s ing instruction” of the faithful in fundamental truths (p. 39); several 
h careful analyses of principles and norms (concerning the vernacular, 
pp. 26-27; dialogue Mass, pp. 51-52, etc.); recognition of the need 
© for celebrants to adapt their practice to the participation of the people 
. (for example, by using a loud tone of voice for the Sanctus, p. 56, or a 
5 low voice for the lessons when there is a reader or lector, p. 26); exten- 
sive quotation from earlier papal documents. Especially noteworthy is 
! the excellent résumé, in which Fr. O’Connell distinguishes general prin- 
J ciples, commands, prohibitions, permissions, desires of the Church, new 
' features in the Instruction. This summary alone makes the booklet ex- 


tremely valuable. 

One point is incidentally proved by Fr. O’Connell’s work (and by the 
two commentaries reviewed below). The best and soundest interpreters 
of the Instruction — and of other liturgical directives — are those who 
have studied these matters over a long period, who understand and have 
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promoted the liturgical apostolate, who appreciate the background and 
the doctrine involved in the recent teaching of the Holy See. Father 
O’Connell’s lively commentary has real breadth and should be widely 
used. 

The New Instruction for American Pastors “On Sacred Music and 
the Liturgy.” Edited with an Introduction by William J. Leonard, S.J. 
McLaughlin and Reilly, Boston. 1959. Pp. x—29. $1.00. 

Father Leonard, who is secretary of the Liturgical Conference and 
professor at Boston College, has provided an edition of the 1958 Instruc- 
tion adapted for practical study by pastors and others with the care of 
souls. His introduction is basic and doctrinal, and it succeeds in giving 
a sound orientation to the reader who may come to the Instruction 
without much background in the sacramental apostolate. The body of 
the booklet is made up of an abridged text of the Instruction together 
with pertinent explanations compiled from various sources, dealing with 
the individual sections of the original text from Rome. 

The most noteworthy characteristic of the booklet is Father Leonard’s 
excellent adaptation of the lengthy Instruction. This is planned to give 
the meat of the document in a clear and simple form, ready to be put 
into teaching and practice — so that the parish priest, for example, will 
not be bogged down in the details of prescriptions for university chap- 
lains or for mission conditions. This feature should make the commen- 
taries and explanations all the more useful. 

It is impossible to do more than suggest the wealth of material pre- 
sented, but the following quotation (taken by the editor from an article 
by Fr. Shawn Sheehan) deserves consideration. It deals with the difficult 
problem of vernacular paraphrases and hymns: 

“We want intelligent and devout participation. If we concentrate on 
the need of understanding and devotion, we tend to emphasize the need 
of vernacular. On the other hand we want real liturgical participation 
and not just other forms of devout assistance at Mass, no matter how 
much in keeping with the liturgical spirit. There is a special sacramental 
value in participation in the rites themselves, as the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites pointed out in the decree promulgating the new Holy Week 
rites. We are faced then with a problem that is not immediately soluble. 
. . - If the present Instruction were the last word on participation, we 
would either have to make the teaching of Latin a part of our pastoral 
program or we would have to be satisfied with less than the best in our 
parishes. But it is reasonable to suppose that this is not the last word. 
The Holy See has clearly established the principles that direct liturgical 
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participation is to be developed in all parishes and that this participation 
must be intelligent and devout.” 

American pastors and priests who use Fr. Leonard’s text and appended 
commentary will find it considerably easier to promote devout participa- 
tion among their people. 

Liturgie et Musique. Traduction de l’Instruction De Musica sacra et 
sacra Liturgia, avec commentaires par A.-G. Martimort et Frangois 
Picard. Lex Orandi (Collection du Centre de Pastorale Liturgique) 28. 
Les Editions du Cerf, 29, boulevard Latour-Maubourg, Paris 7, France. 
1959. Pp. 231. 750 fr. 

This paperbound book is the most extensive of the three commen- 
taries. It includes a French translation of the Instruction from the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites and full explanations of the individual sections 
by the two contributors: Father Martimort, director of the Center for 
Pastoral Liturgy established by the French episcopate, and Father Picard 
of the Oratory, director of Musique et Liturgie. The respective contribu- 
tions of the two authors are identified by their initials. 

Those who read French will find this volume valuable, especially as a 
thorough treatment of the background of the Instruction. The approach 
of the authors is both scholarly and practical. They are well aware of the 
doctrinal and historical implications in the Instruction, they treat of its 
relation to the episcopal directives, especially in France, which preceded 
it, and they offer suggestions for practical fulfilment of its terms. 

Some observations of the authors may be mentioned. The concern of 
the Instruction to confirm and protect legitimate existing customs is 
noted (pp. 49-50), as are all the problems connected with the various 
kinds of ministerial service (pp. 179-184). The importance of ridding 
the period after the Consecration of any “eucharistic hymns” is recog- 
nized, so that the faithful may join the priest in calling to mind the 
mysteries of Christ and offer the holy Sacrifice (p. 84). The suitability 
of the simple chant melodies for even the greatest feasts is emphasized, 
with regret that Sanctus XVIII was not suggested by the Instruction 
(p. 81). 

The provisional character and even imperfections of the Instruction 
should not be overlooked. The inclusion of the preparatory prayers of 
Mass in the “dialog” Mass by the Instruction appears to contradict the 
principle that low Mass should be patterned on the more authentic sung 
rite and that dialog Mass should prepare the way for high Mass (p. 92). 
The Instruction in no. 27c has a curious inversion of values, almost 
preferring (by its manner of expression, surely not its purpose) sung 
Mass without Communion of the faithful (p. 84)! It is hard to under- 
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stand why the Holy See excludes the lay “commentator” from the sanc- 
tuary where laymen exercise a “delegated ministerial service” (p. 189). 
The preference given to the recited Pater noster (at low Mass and on 
Good Friday) over a common chanting is questioned (p. 93). 

These points will indicate the discerning examination of the Instruc- 
tion by the two authors of Liturgie et Musique. All the possibilities of 
the Roman document are treated at length— for example, the utility 
of the celebrant’s using a somewhat elevated tone for the “silent” prayers 
in large churches where he is not easily seen by the congregation, in 
accordance with the norm given for broadcast Masses by the Instruc- 
tion (p. 168). 

This commentary, like the others, may be warmly recommended. It 
has the special advantage of giving a sound and serious appraisal from 
the European Continent, where the Instruction, invaluable as it is, hardly 
appears revolutionary. 

Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHOIR OR GELINEAU PSALMS? 

To the Editor: — One problem has to be faced squarely these days: the 
threat of wholesale resignation of choirs and conductors if no meaning- 
ful task remains to them and if all the propers are replaced by hymns and 
Gelineau psalms. What role is left for our choirs in parish churches, 
wherever they not only exist but do a creditable job from a musical 
standpoint? Sung Mass is still the ideal Mass even after the 1958 In- 
struction. 

The answer is that they should sing the proper, not only Gregorian, 
but also part music. There is an enormous amount of material by the 
great masters of polyphony available, as is evident from a glance at the 
listing of such compositions in Walther Lipphardt’s Die Geschichte des 
mehrstimmigen Proprium Missae (Heidelberg: Kerle Verlag, 1950, pp. 
106-63). Especially the complete propers of Hendrik Isaak offer the 
best choirs enough to keep them singing forever (and rehearsing). Even 
if the introit is sung in plain song, there are great gradu2is and offer- 
tories available. If we reduce our sung Mass to nothing but popular par- 
ticipation and stop-gaps like Gelineau, we eliminate those parts of the 
Mass which demand of the congregation silent listening — which may 
be a very active posture provided they do really listen. 

If the choirs understand their true role, namely, to lead congregational 
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singing, to alternate with the people, and to sing those parts that are their 
business, then the choirs have a greater task before them now than when 
they practiced two or three compositions which belonged to the people 
by logic as well as positive law. But one thing has to be done: these gems 
of music for the propers have to be published and adapted to our present 
liturgy. 

There remain, then, two positive tasks for choirs and their masters: 
singing what is their due according to the polyphonic masters of the great 
past and competent modern composers, and the publication and arrange- 
ment of the new field thrown open by Pius X and XII. Our Parish Prays 
and Sings shows a great deal of understanding of the new task by the 
way it is rendering the Gloria and Credo. 

And what a challenge for our composers, who no longer have to try 
to outdo one another in the ordinary of the Mass, but can now show 
their genius and skill on hundreds of propers. 

East Liberty, Pa. Fred L. Jacobson 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MARY THE MOTHER OF GOD. By Mssgr. L. J. Suenens. Translated by a 
Nun of Stanbrook Abbey. Hawthorn Books, New York. Vol. 44 of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 1959. Pp. 139. Cloth, $2.95. 


This is a nice book about Mary. Bishop Suenens has combined the- 
ological profundity with a popular approach. It is a happy marriage 
without detriment to the integrity of either approach and without great 
contribution to either. 

After a frank introduction concerning the signification of theological 
controversies the bishop treats the mystery of Mary and its progressive 
explication. Then a magnificent chapter on Mary in the divine plan is 
the book’s best contribution to popularized theological thought. There 
follows a sound exposé of the immaculate conception, the annunciation, 
the incarnation, the redemption. The next chapter on Mary’s and the 
Church’s motherhood is current, but a bit vague. 

Chapter eight is well done on the assumption and its implications. 
But the next chapter on Mary as mediatrix seems more psychological 
than theological. The last two chapters, “The Practical Aspects of 
Mary’s Mediation,” and “Mary in Our Time,” aim toward the theo- 
logical, but seem dangerously close to going off the road on the soft 
shoulders of sentiment. They seem also to be overburdened with quotes. 

A point well made in the book is that “Our Lady has not been given 
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to us in order to be more approachable than God, but to show how very 
approachable God is in her” (p. 102). 

Assumption Seminary Fr. Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv. 
Chaska, Minn. 


A YEAR WITH THE LITURGY. By Canon Jacques Leclercq. Scepter 
Press, Chicago. 1959. Pp. 216. Cloth, $3.00. 


This work from the pen of the Belgium theologian is the latest in a 
long series of his writings. It is not an orderly series of considerations 
on the liturgical year such as we find in With Christ through the Year 
by Fr. Bernard Strasser, O.S.B., or in Dr. Pius Parsch’s five-volume 
work The Church’s Year of Grace. Rather, A Year with the Liturgy 
is a series of meditations and prayers on some of the seasons and feasts 
of the liturgical year. 

Canon Leclercq treats the temporal cycle with some completeness ; 
in the sanctoral cycle he is selective, as he must be in a work of this 
length. The book is divided into short, meditative sections which are 
sometimes very personal in tone. At times one feels this book is an 
abridged spiritual diary written as the author himself lived and prayed 
the liturgical year. This is a book for the prie-dieu, and a good one. 
Seattle University James W. King, S.J. 
Seattle, Wash. 


CATHOLIC LIFE, U.S.A. Contemporary Lay Movements. By Leo R. Ward, 
C.S.C. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1959, Pp. 263. Cloth, $3.95. 


At a time when the American Church is becoming increasingly more 
critical of itself we welcome a reminder that all is not lost — that the 
Church today is, in fact, more alive and active than ever. Father Ward’s 
reminder takes the form of popular sketches of the ten or so lay move- 
ments that have developed in this country during the past quarter 
century. He includes a brief history of each movement, its present 
state of development, examples drawn from case histories, and a short 
bibliography. 

The average Catholic has read about or become involved with one 
or other contemporary apostolate such as the liturgical movement or 
the Christian Family Movement or the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. But does he know anything about the work of the Sister Forma- 
tion Movement or the Grail Movement? Does the term “Catholic 
Worker” suggest more to him than an unruly band of pacifists? Has 
he any idea of what the Church is doing for the farmer or the Negro 
or the college graduate in suburbia? Has anyone ever explained to him 
the relationship between the liturgical movement and other apostolic 
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activities? In a word, has he ever had a comprehensive view of “Catho- 
lic Life, U.S.A.”? 

It is just such a view that Fr. Ward presents in a story that tells of 
really only one movement — the effort of the American Catholic to 
redeem his rightful role in the life and worship of the Body of which 
he is such an important member. His story aptly concludes with a warn- 
ing against complacency and a hint at the awesome problems that face 
the Church of tomorrow. 

Woodstock College, Md. Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


RETREAT NOTES FOR RELIGIOUS. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Edited 
with a Biographical Note by R. F. Walker, C.S.Sp. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 1959. Pp. xii-142. Cloth, $3.50. 


This book, like all works of Fr. Leen, belongs in every spiritual li- 
brary. One finds the expected flood of rich thought, the new slants on 
old truth, the clusters of memorable phrases. 

Taken from shorthand notes, the work was never prepared for print 
by the author. This leaves a certain freshness, but a bit of editing might 
do Fr. Leen more justice. Against the event of another printing, these 
suggestions are respectfully submitted. 

The printing could be more attractive. The font is uncomfortably 
small. There is no variety in print, no proper paragraphing to indicate 
parts of a lecture. Consistency in quotations from Scripture would be 
desirable. A bit of editing was done to explain one statement (p. 99). 
More might profitably have been undertaken: e.g., to clarify the sen- 
tences: “It is metaphysically impossible for God to create man and 
man. It would be doing the same thing twice” (p. 73). 

The work strays from the conventional purgative, illuminative, unitive 
order. It may seem to lack order. Thus the thirteenth lecture is on hu- 
mility. After one on chastity we have two more on humility. A large 
part of the lecture on mortification is taken up with “two or three other 
points . . . which I overlooked in the last lecture.” The lecture on 
love seems built rather around humility. One could read a random 
page in the book and have real difficulty deciding just what the title 
is. But despite all overlapping the book offers wonderful progress 
towards God. 

Jesuit Novitiate Mark Gaffney, S.J. 
Sheridan, Ore. 


LITURGY AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. By Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat. 
Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis. 1959. Pp. 30. Paper, 75¢. 


This booklet is an amazingly simple synthesis of two topics which 
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have for too long been considered unrelated. The unfortunate view that 
liturgy is the special province of some religious, like the Benedictines, 
or that it is something that may be superimposed on a religious life, 
is a fallacy that has deprived many sincere religious of a unifying prin- 
ciple in their pursuit of Christian asceticism. 

The author develops succinctly his two-fold thesis: 1) that from their 
beginnings, liturgy and religious life have been intimately connected; 
2) that liturgy is the work of all the members of the Church. 

The reader will be convinced that to live the religious life is fully 
to live the liturgical life of the Church, for in both the means are 
identical: 1) to meditate on the word of God as presented in the Mass 
and divine office; 2) to take our part in offering the Mass and divine 
Office; 3) to be led by all this to the fuller realization and achievement 
in us of what is given to us in holy Communion: the life of the risen 
Christ. 

Regis College Sister Mary Francille, C.S.J. 
Weston, Mass. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. Translated by Paul 
Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1958. Pp. 
xx-817. Cloth, $12.50. 

The English-speaking reader has been treated to many lives of Christ 
by European scholars: Lagrange, Prat, Lebreton, Ricciotti, to mention 
only the better known. To this impressive list Father Barrett now adds 
his translation of the work of Fernéndez, who was for many years a 
professor at the Pontifical Biblical Institute and is well known for his 
work on exegesis and Palestinian geography. His Life of Christ, first 
published some years ago, appeared in a second, improved Spanish edi- 
tion in 1954, from which the present translation has been made. The 
author has introduced a number of changes in order to bring his work 
up-to-date. Father Barrett has given us an accurate and generally 
smooth translation, and has made the book more readable by improv- 
ing the division of chapters and paragraphs. It is unfortunate that he 
did not also improve upon the manner of making citations, which is not 
uniform. Especially annoying is the practice of citing an article without 
indicating its author. 

Fernandez’ principal emphasis is upon the geographical and devo- 
tional aspects of the subject, but he also devotes considerable space to 
questions of interpretation. His position is frankly conservative. Though 
his information is abundant, it is sometimes dated, as when he fails to 
mention the Qumran parallel to “men of good will” published by Hun- 
ziger in 1953, which makes Fernandez’ interpretation highly improb- 
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able; or when he discusses the beatitudes without reference to Dupont’s 
important work. 

Obviously, in a work of this kind, one cannot expect a complete 
exposition of all exegetical questions, and there is always room for dis- 
agreement on particular points. What is more serious is a constant 
preoccupation with apologetics that seems rather unrealistic in the pres- 
ent status of biblical studies. Fernandez’ consistent and almost unquali- 
fied acceptance of the “safer opinions” leaves the reader somewhat 
uneasy. It creates the false impression that such views are necessarily 
more “Catholic,” and does a disservice to other exegetes who know how 
to distinguish between tradition and stagnation. 

The book, illustrated with some seventy pictures and eight maps, is 
handsomely printed on high quality paper and sumptuously bound. Ty- 
pographical errors are rare. But is there really any reason for such a 
deluxe edition? The Spanish version, which contains an equal number 
of pages and is almost as well illustrated (though on inferior paper), sells 
for less than one-sixth the price asked for the English. It may be asked 
how well the biblical movement is served by books too expensive to be 
bought by the people who most need them. 

Lest this review seem too negative, it must be added that, despite its 
defects, Fernandez’ work has the merit of vividly recreating the times 
and places in which the Savior lived, and is capable of leading the ordi- 
nary Christian to a fuller understanding of His life and teaching. 

St. Bede Abbey Claude Peifer, O.S.B. 
Peru, Illinois 


THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. By Conrad Pepler, O.P. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1958. Pp. vii-444. Cloth, $4.95. 


It is not a naivety to say that it must first of all be made clear what this 
book is about. The title is misleading, and this is perhaps the more 
unfortunate in that there is a massive amount to be said to modern 
English-speaking Catholics, who still talk about Sainte Thérése, not only 
about their English Catholic heritage but about Protestant and Anglican 
contributions too. 

Father Pepler’s book starts with a brief and very interesting chapter 
on the English heritage in theology with special reference to spirituality 
and mystical theology, and describes briefly the earlier Christian back- 
ground in England; but its real concern is an examination of the medieval 
writers and their works: the Ancren Riwle, Richard Rolle, the Cloud of 
Unknowing, Mother Julian, Walter Hilton — and Piers Plowman. His 
method is ingenious, and perhaps illuminating. Each of these is taken and 
discussed as being especially relevant to a particular “stage” in the life 
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of contemplation; Langland, for instance, to the first conversion or 
conscious turning of the Christian towards God, the Ancren Riwle to 
“the early stages of the spiritual life, the love and the virtues characteristic 
of the Purgative Way.” 

It should be emphasized that, although Father Pepler cannot entirely 
avoid schemes, scales and the rest, this is no textbook study of the kind 
some of us have come to dread; the writer himself is too much the whole 
man, and he brings us face to face with these impressive, wise and 
delightful works themselves. If only all “devoted souls” struggling with 
“spiritual reading” could hear Walter Hilton saying: “And if it comfort 
thee not, or else thou take it not readily, study not too long thereabout, 
but lay it beside thee till another time and give thee to prayer or to other 
occupation. Take it as it will come and not all at once”; or the author of 
the Cloud of Unknowing could speak to more of those conscientious 
people badgered by enthusiasts almost into making formal confession of 
their practical inability to say the rosary: “And if thou thinkest that this 
manner of working be not according to thy disposition in body and in 
soul, thou mayest leave it and take another, safely with good ghostly 
counsel without blame” — and the actual reference here is to one of the 
“higher forms” of prayer. 

This is an important book, because it draws us home. English-speaking 
Catholics have a tongue and an idiom of their own in which the pro- 
fundities and subtleties of the spiritual life not only can be expressed, but 
have been expressed. We are in a difficult position: to express dissatis- 
faction with the great foreigners is too often taken as if we were daring 
to impugn the universality of the Fathers or the Bible itself. But we have a 
remedy; we can read and make our own — and if we really make our 
own, inevitably disseminate — these great works of our own heritage; 
remembering also those other less specialist achievements of English 
Christianity, from the Dream of the Rood onwards, for which Piers 
Plowman may stand in this volume. 

At the same time, readers may find a certain unevenness in this book, 
mainly because Father Pepler tends to speak in three different voices. He 
introduces and examines the great works with more than competence. 
But when he writes more generally of certain problems which arise there- 
from (for instance, of the fears felt, as so often, by the more thoughtful 
and devoted about the value of petitionary prayer — asking for things), 
he sometimes assumes a cloak of technical or semi-technical terminology 
in which he is uneasy. This reader’s reaction is to beg him to stop it; 
instead, to tell people simply that not to speak to God about those things 
we need and want, in some sense need because we want, is to shut Him 
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out from a part of our lives; that “Thy will be done” is not a permissive, 
but the most profound safeguard, enabling us to pray with the fullest 
confidence and instancy, knowing that, in the final analysis, we can not be 
making a terrible mistake. 

Yet Father Pepler can write in this tone; his third voice, used where he 
is speaking for himself so to say, is clear, expressive and enlightening. 
That first short chapter says some very valuable things about spirituality 
before and after the Reformation in especial relation to English ways of 
thought. And he is always liable to break out into passages like this: 
“This question of ‘intuition’ and feeling is a vexed one and may easily 
lead to disputes and bickerings owing to the various views that have been 
expressed on the matter. This is no place to enter the lists against the 
heavily armoured knights of theology; for our desire here is simply to 
lead those who are anxious to understand prayer and to progress in it 
away from the harangues of the schools into the quiet pastures of the 
presence of Christ.” But need Father Pepler keep us on such short com- 
mons? Here, at least, is one Oliver Twist with his little empty bowl: 
More please. 

Penzance, Cornwall Rachel Attwater 


MORE STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Piet Worm. Sheed 
& Ward, New York. 1958. Unnumbered. Cloth, $3.00. 


In a field where a good book is rare, Piet Worm’s second volume for 
children — More Stories from the Old Testament, From Joseph to the 
Prophets —is a necessary addition to a child’s library. About the text 
there can be no question. The story is simply told yet exact, and leads the 
child to relate the lessons of the Bible to his own life: 

“The next morning the Israelites found fine white stuff lying all about 
on the ground. It tasted like bread and honey. Moses said, ‘This is the 
bread which the Lord has sent you. Let everyone pick up enough for one 
day only.’ Some of the people took more and tried to save it, but it 
spoiled. Each day the Israelites found this food, which they called 
manna, except on the Sabbath day. On the sixth day of every week, they 
gathered two days’ supply and that did not spoil.” 

Mr. Worm encourages no habits of slovenly scholarship in his young 
audience, and one learns to be grateful for such respect for children’s 
intelligence. 

This second book of Bible stories is more easily read than his first, for 
the size of the lettering has been further reduced and more distinctly 
printed. One is now only pleasantly aware of the calligraphy, not stopped 
by every letter. 
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For long, I could not decide about his vibrantly colored lithographs. 
They kept reminding me of a comic-book reprint of Breughel. But the 
children, when asked to choose, preferred Piet Worm’s pictures, all 
bright with gold, to the Provensens’ subtly illustrated Golden Book of the 
New Testament. In Piet Worm’s illustrations, drawn to please his own 
children, black is black — two angry men have their long noses together 
and visibly snarl at one another. The bunch of grapes really is as big as a 
man, and horns and hammers are enormous. The Egyptian lustily whips 
the cowering Jewish slave with his big snake whip, and Pharaoh, col- 
lapsed on his chaise lounge, covers his eyes with one hand and shoves 
the invisible Jewish horde away to freedom with the other. 

All the motions and emotions are intense, complete and uncovered, 
like those of a child. In these exaggerated motions, Piet Worm has called 
up the ancient art of pantomime. On each reading there is more to hear, 
more to see, more to learn, even for big people. 

St. Cloud, Minn. Mary Pluth Palmquist 


PLEDGE OF GLORY. By Dom Eugene Vandeur. Translated by the Domin- 
ican Nuns of Corpus Christ Monastery. The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md. 1958. Pp. 238. Cloth, $3.00. 

Any genuine claim to liturgical and eucharistic piety must deal with 
the Trinity. That is the merit of this book. Too long the approach to the 
Mystery has been concerned in many writings with the individual and 
his Christ. Based on the prayer of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, this 
book of fifty-one eucharistic meditations has much to commend it to 
those who wish to grow in the love of the Father in union with the Spirit 
through the Son. The use of “thou” and its declension throughout the 
text, as well as the somewhat personal tone of the style may turn some 
readers from the use of this necessary approach. With a bit of research 
the translators might have found an acceptable variant for the often 
recurring Jesu Hostia. 

St. Louis, Mo. Brice J. Howard, O.S.B. 
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